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A Dish For 
His Royal Highness 
“THE AMERICAN CITIZEN” 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
with RED RASPBERRIES 


A wholesome, delicious combination for the summer day when the 
appetite needs to be coddled with toothsome things that nourish and 
satisfy without disturbing the digestion. 


Being made in Biscuit form it is easy to prepare an appetizing, nourishing meal 
with Shredded Wheat on short notice. No culinary skill or experience required. 
Simply heat a Shredded Wheat Biscuit in the oven to restore its crispness, then 
cover with raspberries, or other berries, and serve with milk or cream, adding 
sugar to suit the taste. The porous shreds take up the fruit juices, presenting 
them to the palate with all the full, rich aroma of the natural berry. 

If you like Shredded Wheat Biscuit with you will 

like the Biscuit for breakfast, with mitk*or creaty. whole wheat 

steam-cooked, shredded and baked in the finest, cleanest, most hygienic food 


factory in the world. Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits with milk or cream 
and a little fruit will supply'afl the énbtgy 1éeded: fora: half day’s work. 


ALL THE MEAT OF THE GOLDEN WHEAT 
THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Conducted in the Interests of’ 
the Higher Life of the Household 


English Homes 


Dwellings Which, in Architecture and Surroundings. Offer 
Suggestions to the American Home Builder 


$1.25 per Y. 
1 JULY, 1910 15 Cents a 
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A somewhat formal approac’ to a charming home 


A tangle of filled-in windows and added bays looking out upon a tangled garden 
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A large country house with deep hip roof, various gables, casements and dormers, all blended into an architectural 
whole in perfect accord with its setting 


Is the American husband of the better class stingy in dealing with his wife? 

If not stingy, does he yet compel his wife to ask for money rather than 
grant her an allowance or keep her supplied, to the extent of his ability, with 
money for her expenditure? 

A new and unique precedent for wives has been established in Chicago’s mu- 
nicipal court. A woman who, with the help of friends, rifled her stingy husband's 
pockets of eleven dollars, was acquitted by Judge Gemmell. ‘ A wiie,” said the 
judge, “has the right to hold up her husband when he squanders his wages and 
does not give her enough for her support.” 

A bill was introduced in the English Parliament, in the spring. by Sir Charles 
McLaren, to provide salaries for wives who devote their whole time to household 
duties and the care of their children. Were such a law to be made, a woman 
thus occupied would have a claim on her husband during his life and on his 
estate after his death. Sir Charles McLaren’s bill was one of eight known as the 
“Women’s Charter.” 

Letters appearing in our department of the Family Conference have squinted 
suspiciously toward an affirmative answer to the questions above; it was deter- 
mined, therefore, to conduct an inquiry in order to secure a representative expres- 
sion from readers of the Good Housekeeping class in all parts of the United States. 

The results are profoundly interesting. The housewives to whom the letter 
of inquiry was sent recognized the fundamental character of the issue, in its 
bearing upon the happiness of the home, and its vital importance, and they made 
their replies with a freedom and a candor which will prove very helpful. A few of 
the writers went so far as to sign their names, although they were requested not 
to do so, as the identities of the respective writers were not sought nor desired. 

Of nearly three hundred answers to the letter of inquiry, the majority, be it 
said for the encouragement of husbands, sounded calm and good-natured, although 
more than half declared that household economy would be better conserved if 
the wife were to have more freedom in the handling of the family income and 
outgo. Two hundred women made explicit reply to this question, 105 saying Yes, 
11 No, and 84 declaring that it depended upon the wife. 

To the question, “ Does your husband confide to you his business affairs as 
they relate to the conduct of the household?” 151 answered that the husbands 
confided to the fullest extent. Twenty confessed that they confided very little, 
while 10 declared that the husbands confided none whatever. The remaining let- 
ters were noncommittal on this point. 

A satisfactory partnership with the husband in financial matters is, appar- 
ently, the lot of a large proportion of the feminine readers of this magazine. Only 
two of the answers gave voice to a distrust of the capability of women as econo- 
mists and handlers of money. 
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Yet, in answer to the question, “ Do 
you believe in a common fund, each 
matrimonial partner having freedom in 
the spending of the money?” only a few 
of the interrogated were confident, 55 
replying Yes and 12 No. The number 
of those coming out squarely in favor of 
the allowance plan was 120, those op- 
posed 38. 


The Wife Often Holds the 
Purse Strings 


It would seem that the wives are in a 
large proportion of these families the 
buyers of household equipment and sup- 
plies. Following are extracts from the 
letters, little sidelights which greatly 
help in illuminating the situation. They 
indicate a familiarity with household 
business and the control and use of fam- 
ily funds: 

“T have full control of business per- 
taining to the household,” writes an In- 
diana woman. 

“I know just how much we have to 
spend, and can regulate 
my expenses accordingly.” 

“My husband dis- 
cusses very’ freely with 
me his business affairs. 
I manage the household 
entirely, pay all bills, do 
all buying, ordering, etc. 
T feel that our plan is suc- 
cessful, for we live very 
happily under it.” This 
from Wisconsin. 

“T manage everything 
pertaining to house and 
premises. I ask for 
money as needed. No 
questions are ever asked 
as to how it shall be 
spent.” 

“The conduct of the 
house is left entirely to 
my discretion,” says a 
Milwaukee wife. 

“We discuss entire 
household management 
together,” writes a Cali- 
fornian. ‘“ We look over 
the proposition in this 
way: he is the source of income and I 
the business manager as to its disburse- 
ment.” 

“TI never buy on credit. If one knows 
the value of money and how it came, the 


The way women do not ask for money 
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handling of it and paying for everything 
—dry goods, groceries—when bought, 
would save many a man from bank- 
ruptcy,” writes a thrifty housewife. 

““ My husband tells me all his business 
affairs,” says an Ohio woman. “ It is 
the only proper way to do, for then 
a woman with any sense can know what 
her husband can afford to give her and 
how to spend it properly when she gets 
it. I always have an allowance, out of 
which I pay the grocery and meat bills, 
gas and light, nurse and maid, both my 
clothing and the boys’, linens and house 
furnishings.” 

“In most cases the wife can stretch a 
dollar more than a man, on account of 
her being the general manager of the 
home, and knowing from her experience 
just how far a dollar can go. Every pay 
day my husband hands over to me, as 
treasurer of funds, his money,” says a 
practical economist. 

“T finance the house entirely on a stip- 
ulated sum each month,” writes a wide- 
awake Kansas woman. 

“T am treated as an 


equal partner.” This 
under a Wisconsin post- 
mark. “I am in full 


control of household af- 
fairs and expenses. I am 
a careful buyer and never 
buy large quantities. A\l- 
ways have a list of what 
we need when I go to 
sales. Seldom buy at 
sales. Believe the best 
goods are cheapest in the 
end. We live well, dress 
well, and enjoy life, but 
we are careful and con- 
siderate in all things, 
never buying in a hurry.” 

“TI take the necessary 
amount for household 
expenses, pay all bills.” 

“T have an allowance. 
Sometimes I need a little 
more and get it. Some- 
times my husband allows 
for sum I have set. If 
the repairs or son’s col- 
lege expenses are extra 
heavy, then he gets it. If we have 
any quarrels, it is usually because I 
do not spend enough on dress, not on 
account of my extravagance.” This 
from prosperous Iowa. 
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The easiest way 


“T have known many families where 
the wife controlled all the income.” 

* Every week my husband places half 
his salary in the bank. Out of that other 
half he takes enough to pay his bills for 
the week: carfare, lunches, papers, etc. 
I take the remainder of this other half 
and perform miracles with it. I pay 
all living expenses, light, milk and most 
of our clothes.” This from old Massa- 
chusetts. 

“TI pay the taxes, insurance, lodge 
dues and all the household expenses.” 

“T keep my own pocketbook, and see 
to it that there is always something in 
it. I do not hesitate to tell my husband 
how much I want, and always get it.” 

“TI believe that the wife is the more 
thrifty and careful of the two in most 
cases, and that the money lasts longer if 
placed in her hands. I tremble to think 
what many families in this college com- 
munity would do without the financial 
aid from the wife.” 

‘“* Home is a woman’s natural province. 
Also, she is naturally more economical. 
I have a regular allowance, out of which 
I pay all household bills.” 

“T run the house entirely, and my hus- 
band attends to his office.” 


“Each month my husband puts into 
my hands the funds for living expenses, 
and I pay it out accordingly—the rent, 
living, help in the house, etc.” 

“My husband insists on placing all 
the income in my care and feels confi- 
dent that he can draw on it whenever he 
needs to, and he does not see any use in 
a man carrying money about with him. 
[ do not know that I have really a suc- 
cessful working plan, as I am only a mat- 
ter-of-fact housekeeper, who believes it 
to be her duty for a wife to use her hus- 
band’s income the best way she knows 
how, for the health and comfort of him 
who earns it.” 

*T keep household accounts and know 
where I have spent. I have as much 
pride in financing successfully my small 
business affairs as any man could have 
over his big ones.” 

“Ours is a common fund. I attend 
to pretty much everything in the house. 
He has entire confidence in my manage- 
ment and never asks where the money 
goes to, or how much I save.” 

“IT pay everything except the heating 
and lighting of the house. We have 
got along beautifully, and I think it is 
the only way. The wife knows what to 
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depend upon and she takes an interest in 
the running of the house. It makes her 
more capable and care-taking.” 

“The salary which comes weekly is 
given to me. I figure to the cent how it 
shall be spent. I give him allowance 
and money to pay downtown bills.” 

“My husband prefers to have an 
allowance and let me have the spending 
of the bulk, as he thinks I can do it bet- 
ter than he. He keeps enough for his 
cigars and incidentals and I pay all 
bills.” 

“Ts your 
factory?” 

A searching question this, but it was 
freely answered, just half the wives giv- 
ing a hearty Yes, others evading, and 
thirty-three flatly saying No. Be it re- 
membered that the replies were unsigned, 
and without means of identification. 


zn financial status satis- 


Some Partnerships 


“ Expenditure of husband’s income is a 
matter of consultation between us. Each 
of us keeps a cash account, each has per- 
sonal bank account. Family finance is 
gone over weekly at a joint conference. 
I act as bookkeeper and keep complete 
up-to-date statement of expenditures.” 
H. O. M. H. 

* Allowance for household expenses. 
Any leftover used at wife's discretion. 
All bills discussed 
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three children.” A Chicago Woman 

“By mutual consent, household allow- 
ance wholly in wife’s hands. Wife re- 
ceives certain amount on 10th and 20th 
of each month, from which she runs 
house, clothes self and child. Keeps 
strict account of every cent. Husband 
pays only coal and house furnishing 
bills.” 

“Husband is president of advisory 
board. I am secretary and treasurer. 
At end of each month a classified report 
of all expenditures is rendered, also of 
money received, present balance and 
bills. At that time are discussed also all 
business matters, as investments, re- 
trenchments, or added expenses. Those 
are settled by mutual agreement and 
without friction.” Doctor’s Wife. 

“ For fifteen years I have kept an ac- 
count of all expenditure and income. 
My expense book has three columns, the 
first for benevolences—for my husband 
and myself are agreed in the joy of set- 
ting aside one-tenth for giving—the sec- 
ond for board and living expenses, the 
third for clothing, carfare and all miscel- 
laneous objects. I know each month ex- 
actly what comes in and what goes out. 
Every member of the family reports their 
spending to me, except for personal ac- 
counts the children keep, which are 
lumped for my book. At the end of the 
year the books are balanced, and we make 
our estimates for the 


freely.” Wisconsin, 

* An agreed amount 
is allowed for house- 
hold expenses; no 
trouble in obtaining 
more.” C. L. 

“Mutual 
standing, setting 
apart certain amounts 
for certain things; a 
desire on both sides 
to save.” 

“ For two years we 
had a common fund, 
dividing what was 
left each month 
equally for husband 
and wife to spend as 
he or she pleased. Now we divide the 
monthly salary of $110. Thus husband 
takes $60, and pays for fuel, light, pay- 
ment on house, books and personal ex- 
penses; wife keeps $50 for provisions, 
washerwoman and clothes for self and 


After all, blarney sometimes brings great results 


year to come, roughly 
calculating our prob- 
able income, benevo- 
lences, etc, and ap- 
pointing the latter. 
Seeing thus our plans 
and economies, the 
children rarely ask 
for things we cannot 
afford.” P. C. 


Two Keys 


By Vulcan 


The cash box 
should have two keys, 
and husband and wife 
have these keys at all 
times. Or, if a bank account is kept, 
money should always be deposited sub- 
ject to check by either husband or 
wife. Then, whenever any extra or 
special expense is to be incurred, each 
should advise and plan with the other 
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as to the outlay and best means of 
liquidating the obligation or expense. 
Where each shares the responsibility 
friction and bickerings would never 
arise. 
Whenever any point is to be gained, 
a little quiet, loving, coaxing conference 
will usually accomplish more than any 
childish, selfish, pouting threat. 
“Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged 
birds ; 
You can’t do that way when you're flying 
words. : 
‘Careful with fire,’ is good advice, we know; 
‘Careful with words,’ is ten times doubly so. 
Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes fall back 
ead ; 
But God himself can’t kill them when they're 
said.” 


Some Unhappy Wives 


“Do you know wives who resort to 
subterfuge to get money for personal cx- 
penditures?” 

Another sharp question this. Eighty 
women answered Yes and ninety No; 
the remainder were silent. 

Of downright pessimism there was not 
a great deal. Two women were free to 
give vent to their unhappiness. 

A woman whose letter was postmarked 
Illinois thus committed herself: “I am 
divorced, and_ the 
financial condition 
was partly the rea- 
son.” This unfortu- 
nate woman declares 
that “the average 
wife knows how to 
economize in the 
small household ex- 
penses which eat up 
the money better than 
the husband does, 
and really takes a 
great interest in see- 
ing how much she 
can save.” 

This statement 
bears out the oft-re- 
peated one, _ that 
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She said: “ The wife more frequently 
has been used to making much of little 
in her own wardrobe. She understands 
better the needs in the kitchen, and 
proper feeding of children. The pur- 
chasing in the hands of another simply 
retards, confuses action. Time spent in 
trving to secure these necessities on the 
part of the housewife would better be 
spent in planning.” 

This woman, who says she has lived 
in six states, from Massachusetts to 
Illinois, reports the complaint, very gen- 
eral in her circle of acquaintances, that 
the husband is prone to compel his wife 
to ask for all the money she gets. “ Un- 
willingness to give up the luxuries of 
bachelor days” she finds a prevailing 
cause of this selfishness. “Lack of 
proper education at home” is another 
source. This woman, like the one just 
previously quoted, has been divorced 
from her husband. He is a clergyman, 
she a college graduate. The burden of 
supporting herself and her children has 
fallen largely on her. The welfare of 
the children, whose entire custody she 
could obtain only by divorce, forced this 
unwelcome action upon her, she says. 

There is a touch of pathos in some of 
the confessions. “ I know nothing,” says 
one woman, “of any 
of my husband’s busi- 
ness affairs, although 
I have always wished 
that I might. I think 
the fault is my own, 
I was a timid, bash- 
ful girl, had always 
earned my own 
money as a_ teacher 
and was afraid to 
ask for money. If I 
understood my _ hus- 
band better I should 
have got what was 
necessary without 
asking if I might. It 
was twenty-five years 
before I dared any- 


woman, rightly 


: ~ Some men dress their wives to advertise their prosperity. 
trained and made fa- wives offer beauty co-operation to this scheme 


miliar with the finan- 
cial conditions which surround her, is 
more conscientious and skillful than man 
in “making both ends meet.” 

Another member of the unhappy mi- 
nority analyzed the business relations of 
husband and wife a little more fully. 


thing of the kind.” 

* He has been close 
always,” says another 
woman. “My husband earns nearly 
$200 a month and raves because | have 
a telephone, which saves me hours every 
week. He is generous in luxuries; | 
have lots of jewelry, but seldom a decent 
dress.” 
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“My husband,” says a Michigan 
woman, “ has a hobby which is his worst 
extravagance, that of buying antique fur- 
niture, Sheffield plate and other things 
which his income does not warrant. Asa 
consequence his wife has gone without 
many things, clothes, etc, which one in 
her station in life should have.” Shades 
of dear old ’Gene Field! 

A Nebraska woman says her husband 
thinks she has no business to know any- 
thing about his business, “I hardly 
think it fair to me,” she says, “to beg 
every cent and for him to have the rest 
to use as he pleases for himself. He 
compels me to do things I should never 
think of doing to get money.” 

“ At a gathering of women at which 
I was present each one told what they 
had to do to get money from their hus- 
bands. One, a farmer’s wife, said she 
had sold a load of corn. Another, in 
order to pay a woman who sewed for 
her, would get things on account, as he 
did not have a word to say about that. 
I could fill this sheet, but think I had 
better stop.” This from a Western 
woman. 

A woman living in the Middle West 
has to take two boarders to help out with 
her expenses. “ A little contrary spirit,” 
she says, “ in the make-up of my ‘ sturdy 
oak’ has caused the vine to cling with- 
out clutching it.” 

more and more convinced,” 
writes an Iowa woman, “ that the chief 
cause of all domestic trouble arises 
from one of two causes, or may be both. 
First, men do not think; they do not 
realize that women as well as themselves 
have individual tastes and desires that 
they like to gratify without having to beg 
for the money. Second, in all things the 
wife is the husband’s equal. In the mat- 
ter of spending money her judgment is 
superior.” 

A Kansas woman thus breaks forth: 
“Tt is hard to take harsh words when 
you know within yourself you don’t de- 
serve them. I am as saving as I can be, 
take roomers and use that money for 
necessary expenses, and then am scolded. 
I do all my own work—washing, too— 
and am not very strong.” 

Enter the automobile: “ Although J 
have been faithful to my husband’s inter- 
ests for more than forty years, he is only 
willing to provide for me in a cheap 
manner, much to my chagrin and dis- 
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gust. He spends considerable money 
foolishly for automobile supplies and for 
the benefit of his particular friends.” 


A Happy Partnership 
By M. L. P. 


My husband is methodical almost to 
foolishness. He keeps a double entry 
book, in which each member of the fam- 
ily has an account; also the house, fur- 
niture, and I’m sure I don’t know what 
else. So to please him—and it is really 
a small thing now that I am accustomed 
to it—I keep a house account. 

That is, I have a calendar (the page-a- 
week kind), with pencil attached, fas- 
tened to the door of my kitchen cabinet, 
and when I spend any money for the 
house, I jot it down. It is second nature 
now, no trouble at all. Each week, usu- 
ally Sunday night after the family is 
in bed, we settle up the cash. He (Pays 
me a certain fixed sum a week to “ run 
the house.” As fast as we have found, 
from increase in prices (some things 
cost double what they did six years ago), 
or increase in family, that the allow- 
ance is too small, it has been enlarged. 

We have discussed it frankly as we 
would a problem quite outside ourselves. 
At present I have $8 a week for my 
family of five. This does not include 
milk, ice or gas, but does include a 
woman one day a week, 30 cents for 
laundry and the daily paper. The first of 
each month the house has an extra $8, 
which I expend in the groceries for the 
month. (I know just how much flour, 
sugar, meal, cereals, etc, it will take to 
carry me along. In the fall I buy canned 
things by the dozen, letting other sup- 
plies go a little low if necessary). This 
is also used to make up any deficit caused 
by weekly running over on account of 
sickness or company. 

For myself, my husband pays me a 
fixed sum each week. We fixed it be- 
fore ever we were married. I consider 
it fair according to his income, and 
though I have never asked, I know it 
must be about what he spends on him- 
self. How mine is spent he honestly 
doesn’t know, nor does he consider it 
any of his business. We expected that 
my share (allowance, wages—call it 
what you will) would increase with his 
earnings, but the two babies, and buy- 
ing a home, have kept it stationary. 
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And what care I? Aren't babies more 
precious than all the fine clothes, or even 
the symphony concerts, in the world? 

For the children I always ask and 
render an account. I have no feeling 
about it. Why should I? Are they not 
his children as well as mine? And be- 
cause he has faith in me he never ques- 
tions, unless to say, perhaps, “* Could the 
coat wait till next week, when some 
money will come in?” or “ Mr B 
paid his bill this week; don’t you need 
anything for the children?” 

After all, isn’t faith the root of the 
whole matter? Mutual confidence. 
Whatever the scheme of disbursement, 
without faith—trouble, surely. 


A Clergyman’s Plan 
By Himself 


There are men in my congregation who 
come calmly to the Lord’s table of a 
Sunday morning while their wives are 
compelled to stay at home and prepare 
another sort of table. There are men 
who have retired from business but 
whose wives have not retired from 
drudgery. There are men, in other 
words, who are animals while their wives 
are angels—and I, myself, have been 
married five years, too, so this is not 
gush, but reflection. 

Because my own experience is not 
typical I want to tell it. All the money 
that comes into my hands I pass on to my 
wife, or at least consult with her before 
spending it. I do this, not only because 
her taste is better than mine, but because 
it is her right as my partner to be con- 
sulted, and because, too, the other ex- 
pedients we have tried all resulted in 
more or less friction. The money spent 
by her for herself and for our child I 
charge to them under one account, the 
balance is itemized. I subjoin the sum- 
mary of an ordinary month ( November, 


1909) : 


Explanation: Service, rent, laundry 
and staple groceries are included in an 
annuity I receive. My own expenses 


were, of course, abnormally low, but as 
I have no wasteful habits and as we 
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both want books I practiced no self- 
denial at all. The account for Decem 
ber, 1909, is as follows: 


Total Christmas expenses ............ 135.51 
Books and magazines 57-15 
7.22 

$228.09 


My cash income amounts to about 
$1,150 per annum, which is supplemented 
from time to time by outside business 
enterprises. Some years it would be 
$2.000, other years not nearly so much. 
We save at least a couple of hundred 
per year. 

And now as to results. We are satis- 
fied. There is no question about it. 
Our system certainly produces the maxi 
mum of happiness with the minimum of 
disagreement. Perhaps all that men need 
is to understand that after they become 
accustomed to it they will enjoy passing 
their money on to their wives far more 
than spending it for themselves. My 
wife does not bother about woman sut- 
frage, clubs or bridge, theaters or dances. 
She loves her home; in return her home 
loves her. The proof—ask her! 

Moral: When the divine right of 
women, not to the ballot, but to the pay 
envelope, is fully recognized, the divorce 
courts will go on a long vacation, the 
“race suicide” problem will be rubbed 
off the boards. the saloons will move to 
a more congenial country, the church will 
prosper and a great big part of the mil- 
lennium will break through the clouds. 


After Dinner 


By A. L. Lyn 


The woes of wives with stingy hus 
bands could many of them have been 
prevented if the parents in consenting to 
a daughter's engagement had made the 
stipulation that she should have a stated 
allowance. 

Many wives are tactless in their ef- 
forts to secure a reasonable basis for 
running a house. No man wants to have 
wife or children ply him for favors in 
the presence of guests. To ask a tired, 
hungry man for anything is sheer waste 
of breath. The woman who wears her 
most becoming gown and puts his fa- 
vorite dish before a man when she wants 
something after dinner, knows how! 
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Grandpa's Pickles 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


RS GRISCOM looked up from 
the pattern she was pinning in- 
dustriously to a piece of cloth. 
She removed a handful of pins from her 
mouth to exclaim: ‘ My land, you don’t 
mean to tell me that you don’t know 
about Gran’pa Knowlton an’ the pickles? 
@f course, only comin’ here summers as 
you do—now, what anyone wants to climb 
up on a hilltop as fur as this from the 
railrud, an’ no one ever goin’ past, I 
never could see! I s’pose ’t must be 
economy ; it’s a fine place not to spend 
any money in, unless you go on as 
Gran'pa Knowlton did. Still, even if it 
did happen quite some time ago, I s’posed 
there wa'n't no one livin’ within miles 
that didn’t know about it. 
“Of course Gran’pa’s pickles—no, he 
16 


wa'n’t my gran’pa, but I had so many 
cousens callin’ him by that name that I 
got to callin’ him that just like ev’rybody 
else did in Thornton. Th’ Knowltons 
is married into about ev’ry fam’ly there 
is here; that’s because Gran’pa’s pa had 
thirty-seven children, what with his three 
wives an’ all. No, he didn’t hev them 
all to once; he had them one right after 
the other and buried them regular. But 
when you hev thirty-seven children all 
growin’ up it mixes you up in a town 
somethin’ turrible. You can’t tell who’s 
your aunt or who’s your cousen hardly. 

“Well, you couldn't go to anyone bet- 
ter’n me to hear about the pickles, ’cause 
I was right there when it bu’st out first. 

“T stepped over to Gran’pa’s on an er- 
rand, and ’twas near tea time, so nothin’ 
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would do Cousin Mariar Knowlton, 
Gran’pa’s wife, but I must set down an’ 
hev a bite with them. Cousen Lucilla 
was there, too; Lucilla Knowlton, I 
mean. I guess she died before you ever 
were to Thornton summers. 

“Talk about bein’ sot, I could make a 
melodrammer, ef I was a writer, out of 
Lucilla’s engagement to Silas Perkins. 
I wish the folks who write about wom- 
en’s ought to bein’ able to propose could 
have laid eyes on Lucilla Knowlton, and 
they wouldn’t talk no more sech non- 
sense. Land, no, she didn’t propose to 
Si Perkins! She didn’t do nothin’ so 
su’tle as propose. She never married, 
you say? He got away from her, after 
all? No, ma’am, he up an’ died on her, 
that’s the only reason Lucilla Knowlton 
wa’n't never Mis’ Silas Perkins. I tell 
you, we use’ to sit up nights them days, 
watchin’ to see what new way Si would 
take to get out of it. He tuk some queer 
ones, you better believe. He hed a will 
of his own, but he wa’n’t no match for 
Lucilla, nor no one is to any Knowlton. 

“Well, as I was sayin’, we all set 
down to the table—John an’ James an’ 
Nellie an’ Gran’pa an’ Cousin Mariar an’ 
Cousin Lucilla an’ me. There was cold 
meat an’ beans an’ hot biskit an’ three 
kinds o’ cake; an’ in the middle o’ the 
table set a great dish o’ sweet water- 
melon rind pickles, all rich an’ spicy. 
It make your mouth water. That's 
the way they et ev'ry day, comp’ny or 
no comp'ny. 

“ Gran’pa looked over to the pickles, 
an’, says he, sharp: ‘ What’s that, Ma- 
riar?’ 

“And Cousin Mariar—she was a 
great, fine, wide-chested, up-standin’, full 
figger of a woman—answered, ‘ Why, 
ain't you got no eyes; can't you see 
that’s cranb’ry jelly; an’ she shook all 
over like she always did when she 
laughed. She was a great one to joke, 
an’ there wasn’t no one who relished a 
joke she made more’n she did herself, 

“Cousin Lucilla tuk up real serious, 
‘ How you talk, Mariar! One would think 
we was ninnies. That's watermelon rind 


pickles, an’ you oughter know it, for 
they’re the very ones I sent you, back 
a spell, or I miss my guess.’ 

“* Pickles?’ says Gran’pa Knowlton, 
takin’ one on his plate an’ testin’ it like 
he suspected it would pizen him. ‘Them 
sweet spicy things ain’t pickles! 


“T jest sot back an’ begun to eat my 
vittles peaceful, ‘cause I knew I would 
hear, ‘ pickles,’ an’ ‘ ’Tain’t pickles,’ 
the rest o’ that meal. But, land! I never 
dreamt where ‘twould all end. 

“ Lucilla laid her knife an’ fork down 
an’ looked at Gran’pa straight in the 
eye. ‘Gideon,’ says she, ‘them’s water- 
melon rind pickles like you’d oughter 
know very well, bein’ made from your 
own mother’s receet; not my mother’s 
receet, but your mother’s.’ 

“*«Them ain't pickles no more’n a 
new-laid egg,’ says Gran'pa. 

“*What be they, then?’ says Lucilla. 

“ They both spoke real gentle—sharp 
but gentle—that’s Knowltons all over. 

“*Tf you ask me, they ain't flesh nor 
fowl nor good red herrin’; they ain't a 
pickle, an’ you can't call ‘em a preserve. 
They're rinds,’ says Gran’pa, raising his 
voice a litthe—‘ rinds, with good spices 
wasted on ’em. The woman who first 
thought of makin’ anything out of a rind 
must ha’ be’n dumb. The rind of any- 
thing ain’t good for nothin’ but to be 
thrown to the hogs.’ 

“ Now, wouldn't you ha’ thought that 
Gran’ma Knowlton would hev felt real 
mortified, speakin’ about a present like 
that? But she wa’n't, not a mite. She 
set there an’ shook like she thought 
Gran'pa was ’most too cute to live, an’ 
there ain’t nothin’ on this earth makes 
a man any madder ‘n to hev a woman 
laughin’ at him indulgently when he’s 
in good earnest. 

“So, when Cousin Lucilla said. ‘s if 
she was closin’ the discussion, * Them’s 
pickles, Gideon,’ he just says, kinder 
plaintive—like he was tryin’ to get sense 
into his half sister's head—* Why, Lu- 
cilla,”’ real pityin’, ‘think a _ minute. 
Pickles are sour, ain’t they? When you 
say “ Pickle ” it kinder makes your mouth 
crinkle up like you was tastin’ vinegar. 
Pickles is crisp, ain’t they? Well, 
where’s the crispness an’ sourness to that 
stuff settin’ there? There ain't any!’ 

“*There’s pickles an’ pickles,’ says 
Lucilla, obstinate as a mule. ‘ There's 
mustard pickles an’ there’s cucumber 
pickles an’ spiced pickles an’ chow- 
chow an’ piclilli an’ sweet pickles, 
an’ they’re all pickles. There's pickled 
pears an’ there’s pickled limes.’ 

“*T say that watermelon rind stuff 
ain't pickles,’ says Gran’pa, ‘and it ain't 
pickles. Jl show you a real pickle. 
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Nellie,’ says he, ‘you run down cellar 
an’ bring your Aunt Lucilla up some real 
pickles.’ 

“ Nellie—she had be'n settin’ there as 
though she would like to drop right 
through the floor, kinder nudgin’ her ma 
to keep her from eggin’ her pa on—she 
says now, ‘I think your watermelon 
pickles is delicious, Aunt Lucilla.’ 

“ Gran’ma was laughin’ more’n ever, 
enjoyin’ the situation with all her heart; 
an’ seein’ her laugh like that made 
Gran’pa bu’st out, ‘ Don’t you call them 
things pickles, Nellie! I won’t hev no 
watermelon rind trash called pickles 
under my roof,’ an’ he glared around the 
table. 

“James an’ John were lookin’ at their 
plates, Cousin Lucilla had her head 
r’'ared up like a balky horse, Gran’ma 
was laughin’ an’ Nellie was red as a piny. 

** Get some pickles,’ ordered Gran’pa 
again, and Nellie went down cellar an’ 
brought up a dishful of nice cucumber 
pickles. 

“* Now, there’s a real pickle for you, 
Lucilla,’ says Gran’pa. 

“*T wouldn’t eat one of the pizen 
things,’ says she. ‘ They're awful indi- 
gestible ; an’ if you ask me, Gideon, just 
plain cucumber pickles always seem 
poor-folksy to me. Anybody can hev 
em. 

* She knew that would jest hit him ina 
soft spot, ‘cause Gideon Knowlton was 
real proud of the table Cousin Mariar 
set, an’ the Knowltons is all real free an’ 
open-handed. He couldn't bear that 
nothin’ on his table should be called 
poor-folksy so he et four or five 
pickles, one right after another, thinkin’ 
what he would say next, an’ Gran’ma 
kept chucklin’ to see him do it. 

“* Not wholesome,’ says he, ‘there 
ain’t nothin’ more wholesome than a good 
pickle. That’s what pickles is for—to 
give you an appetite an’ help digest your 
tood. That’s the use of pickles.’ 

He passed them ‘round, an’ we all 
tuk one; then he passed them ’round, 
again, an’ then sent Nellie downstairs for 
more. Well, I never see a man eat so 
many pickles as Gran’pa did that night. 
He et an’ et, an’ Lucilla et her own 
pickles. It scairt me. I thought they 
would bu’st before they got through, the 
two of ‘em. An’, jest to quiet their 
pa, the boys an’ Nellie kep’ eatin’ ’em, 
too. 


** You see,’ says he, lookin’ at Lucilla 
triumphant, ‘my fam’ly knows what's 
what. Why, you might’s well say it’s 
poor-folksy to hev good bread as it is 
to hev A Number 1 real pickles.’ 

“*They’re jest eatin’ ’em to please 
you, an’ you are jest eatin’ ’em to spite 
me. Don’t tell me that any human stum- 
mick ever craved that many pickles.’ 

* An’ here Nellie says, real timid, * Pa, 
don’t eat any more pickles ; you'll hev the 
dyspepsy like you hed last Sat’day night.’ 

“* Ef I'd thought o’ pickles that night,’ 
said he, * I'd never hed no dyspepsy.’ 

* Well, I was through by then, an’ I 
went, leavin’ ’em at it. 

“ Three or four days later I went over 
to Cousin Mariar’s agen, an’ ef she wa’n't 
picklin’! The whole place smelt of 
vinegar. 

** You picklin’, Cousin Mariar ?’ says I. 

** No, my dear,’ says she, ‘ I’m doin’ 
the dishes.’ Then she set down an’ she 
laughed an’ laughed. 

“ Gran’pa Knowlton come in jest then. 
‘What's the joke, Mariar?’ says he, 
lookin’ ‘round at the picklin’ goin’ on, 
approvin’ like. 

“*Oh, I’m laughin’ at you an’ Lucilla 
an’ the pickles,’ says she. Then she 
turned to me, ‘ Gideon’s eatin’ so many 
pickles that I’m ’fraid he'll turn into one. 
He’s gettin’ poor eatin’ pickles jest to 
show Lucilla they’re healthful.’ An’ she 
laughed an’ laughed till she was help- 
less, an’ she could hardly get out, ‘ Oh, 
you Knowltons ‘ll be the death o’ me!’ 

** Gran’pa scowled an’ went out. Talk 
about a Sumter mule bein’ sot! There 
ain't no expression on the face o’ none o’ 
the animal kingdom that’s like a Knowl- 
ton’s face when he gets his back up. 

“* Cousin Mariar,’ says I, ‘ you'll live 
to cuss the day you laughed at Gran’pa 
an’ his pickles,’ an’ I guess she did, 
though she never let on. Cousin Mariar 
was obstinate in her own way, too. 

“Well, it wasn’t very long before in 
comes Lucilla. 

**T want to see Gideon,’ says she. 

“* He ain’t far off,’ responded Cousin 
Mariar. 

* At the sound of Lucilla’s voice, sure 
enough, in tracks Gran’pa. Cousin Lu- 
cilla’s face was as long as your arm; 
you would think she had heerd of a 
death in the fam’ly. 

“*Ts it true what I’ve heerd, Gideon,’ 
says she, ‘that you eat a plate of pickles 
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at each meal, an’ make your poor fam'ly 
eat ‘em, too?’ 

“* Pickles,’ begins Gran’pa, ‘is the 
most wholesome condiment we got—’ 

“You never did hear a man go on 
as he did. You know how it is with men 
folks—they can make themselves believe 
anythin’s true ef they set out to. He 
fergot all about Gran’ma’s laughin’ an’ 
about his fight with Lucilla. He talked 
so earnest an’ upliftin’ that I swan to 
man, ef Lucilla didn’t go off with a bottle 
o’ pickles in her hand, an’ get out to the 
front gate before she reelized what she 
was doin’, an’ then she threw ’em back, 
sayin’, ‘ Here, take your pizen, I don’t 
want ‘em!’ 

“Well, you can jest imagine it wa’n’t 
long before Thornton was buzzin’ with 
the news. They tuk sides about it, some 
folks allowin’ that Gran’pa Knowlton 
was crazy in the head, an’ others holdin’ 
it was the Knowlton sotness. As there 
was more Knowltons, an’ them married 
to Knowltons, in town than anything else, 
I think them for ‘ sotness’ hed it. It hed 
an awful effect, too, on all the Knowlton 
men folks. When they see how Gran’pa 
was standin’ out, an’ they got te reflectin’ 
that they was Knowltons themselves, they 
got worse ’n ever in their obstinate ways. 
Them pickles of Gran’pa’s was respon- 
sible for upsettin’ the quiet of many a 
peaceful home, I can tell you. Women 
who've married Knowltons get thinkin’ 
o Gran’pa’s pickles, an’ it makes them 
*fraid as cats to cross their husban’s in 
the least thing. Them pickles ’s be’n 
held like a rod in the hands of all the 
Knowltons. 

“No, o’ course this ain’t the end 0’ 
my story. This is jest the fu’st ack o’ 
the drammer. 

“One mornin’ Cousin Mariar Knowl- 
ton cum in, an’, says she to me, laughin’ 
all the time, ‘ You got any cucumbers you 
want to sell” 

“*T guess we got a few. What d’ye 
want with cucumbers? Ain’t you got 
enough o’ your own?’ says I. 

“*We’re goin’ into the bis’ness,’ says 
she. ‘Gideon's startin’ a pickle fact’ry, 
an’ I’m the fact’ry.’ 

“ Now, o’ course, I thought this was 
jest one of Cousin Mariar’s jokes, an’ I 
told her so. 

“* Toke,’ says she, ‘you oughter see 
the vats an’ the jars he’s gettin’ ready!’ 

“I jest stepped ‘round to the house 


with Cousin Mariar, an’, sure enough, 
the place was littered with picklin’ stuff, 
and settin’ in one corner was Lucilla 
lookin’ like she was jest waitin’ to hear 
the news o’ death. 

““* How is he,’ says she, in a whisper. 

“Gran’ma jest laughed. ‘I ain’t wor- 
ryin’,’ says she. She was always one to 
take things easy. ‘ He’s jest got a little 
tech o’ picklitis, an’ all he’s got to do to 
get over it is to stop eatin’ pickles.’ 

“It seems, two days before, Gran’pa 
was tuk with a pain in his stummick, an’ 
Nellie was dosin’ an’ poulticin’ him up, 
when what should Gran’ma do but up 
an’ bring him a whole plate o’ pickles 
for a joke! He set right up in bed an’ 
began eatin’ them pickles right before 
her eyes, jest to learn her not to trifle 
with him. An’ Nellie says, ‘ Don't 
swallow down no more pickles, Pa.’ 

“ But he et ’em all down, sick as he 
was, an’ if he hadn't hed the stummick of 
an ostrick, he’d be a dead man this min- 
ute. Well, he called for more, an’ there 
wa'n't no more pickles in the house. 
Then he pointed his finger right at Nellie 
an’ Cousin Mariar, an’, says he, ‘ You go 
right to work an’ pickle! I can’t get 
well unless I have some more pickles.’ 
“His son James says, ‘ What's this, 
Pa? 

“ An’ Gran’pa, he says, ‘ You scurry 
right ‘round an’ get some cucumbers to 
pickle if you want your father’s health 
preserved to you.’ 

“ Then James an’ his pa had an awful 
dispute, till at last they noticed Gran’pa 
Knowlton seemed kinder feverish, so 
they started in humorin’ him. 

“* An’.’ says Lucilla, ‘ he’s in bed this 
very minute.’ 

“* Ves,’ says Gran’ma, ca’m as a cream 
cheese, ‘he knows he can direct the 
pickle works better from there.’ 

“ Before vou knew it, they was fine- 
tooth combin’ the town gettin’ a corner on 
cucumbers. It was all along o’ lookin’ 
for cucumbers that James met Mary 
Somers. Mary was teachin’ school in 
Thornton, an’ she was livin’ with her 
gran'ma, old Mis’ Somers. Mis’ Somers 
was awful fond o’ gardenin’, an’ when 
she grew old she tuk to raisin’ easy 
things that'll grow without much care— 
radishes in the spring an’ cucumbers 
summers. James, he’d remembered Mis’ 
Somers grew cucumbers, an’ he went 
down there, an’ there was Mary helpin’ 
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her gran’ma in the garden. Ole Mis’ 
Somers, she told me that James was 
struck all in a heap; he jest stood there 
an’ looked at Mary like he was goin’ to 
eat her up right then. Now, there’s one 
thing about Knowltons: they know their 
own mind—there ain’t no shilly-shallyin’ 
about ’em—an’ when James went away, 
ole Mis’ Somers, she says to Mary, 
‘Well, Mary, I guess your goose ’s 
cooked.’ She was a reel smart old lady 
for her years. 

“Mary tossed her head an’ says she 
don’t know what she means. 

“* Well, you wait a couple o’ weeks 
an’ you will,’ says Mary’s gran’ma. 

“ An’ that there evenin’ ef James didn’t 
come to take Mary out buggy ridin’! And 
then ‘twas callin’ an’ buggy ridin’ till 
you'd get dizzy. There’s some fun, I tell 
you, in bein’ courted by a Knowlton, 
unless it’s a Knowlton woman who’s 
doin’ the courtin’. They was engaged in 
two weeks, an’ in three the engagement 
was announced. 

* Now, James, ef he hadn’t been so tuk 
up with Mary, would hev seen how 
things was goin’ on to home, an’ he 
might hev called his ma an’ his Aunt 
Lucilla off an’ that would hev stopped 
the picklin’, but with Gran’ma laughin’ 
and makin’ fun, an’ Lucilla prophesyin’ 
destruction an’ death, an’ takin’ out paper 
an’ pencil an’ figurin’ how much makin’ 
all those pickles would cost Gran'pa, it 
only made him worse. 

“ An’ when Gran’ma asked, ‘ Got 
enough pickles, Pa?’ he jest bawled out, 
*T’ll tell you when to stop.’ 

“Now, there’s only one way to deal 
with any Knowlton, an’ that is to leave 
‘em lay. Don’t notice ’em unless you 
can notice ’em with an ax. Then, when 
they find no one’s payin’ any attention 
to ‘em, they get over their cussedness. 
3ut Gran’ma, she wouldn’t leave him be, 
nor Lucilla, an’ James was the only one 
that could do anything with him. But 
there was James lallygaggin’ an’ courtin’. 
I went in an’ out the house pretty regu- 
lar. I hed stopped laughin’ long be- 
fore then, ‘cause when I see Gran’pa 
eatin’ pickles like bread, my blood run 
cold. 

“Of course Gran’pa got real poor, 
but after his little sick spell he flaxed 
‘round, active as a colt, with two spots 
of red in his cheeks, an’ Lucilla went 
’round hintin’ broadly that he was on 


the edge of some awful kind of break- 
down. 

“ There ain’t no comprehendin’ the ob- 
stinacy o’ man. I am sure Gran’pa was 
so sick o’ pickles an’ picklin’ that he 
cussed the one who invented ’em, but on 
account of them two women he wouldn't 
stop. Why, he might ha’ pickled himself 
right into his grave ef it hadn’t be’n for 
Mary Somers. She was a reasonable 
girl, but she had sperrit. Ole Mis’ 
Somers told me all about what happened. 

“She was settin’ in the bedroom, off 
the settin’ room, where James an’ Mary 
was keepin’ company, an’ the door was 
ajar, an’ when Mary once begun to talk 
to James, she didn’t let on she was there 
for fear of embarrassin’ “em, so she 
couldn’t help hearin’ ’em. 

“* Tames,’ says Mary, unruffled as a 
pan o’ milk, ‘ it’s time you an’ me had a 
talk.’ 

“* Why,’ says he, sort o’ scared like, 
‘what d’ye mean, Mary?’ 

““*T mean,’ says she, her color risin’, 
‘that I’ve be’n waitin’ for your pa to 
come to, an’ when I see that he wa’n’t 
comin’ to, then I waited for you to come 
to. James Knowlton, your pa’s givin’ 
himself a ridiculous name! He’s ruinin’ 
his health; he’s ruinin’ his fam’ly. The 
kids call “ Pickles” after him on the 
street; an’ what’s worse,’ says she, get- 
tin’ real mad, ‘ I found a cucumber pickle 
big as life on my desk the other day in 
school, an’ the ‘rithmetic class drew pic- 
tures o’ pickles on the board when I 
wasn't lookin’. 

“*The man who can’t save his own 
father from such foolishness can’t man- 
age a wife! I’m one of those meek, 
quiet women who needs a man who can 
manage her. I ain’t one who has all the 
common sense for the fam'ly, for there 
wouldn’t be enough to go ’round. I al- 
lowed in marryin’ you, you so masterful 
an’ all, that you'd do the bossin’, like it’s 
naturel an’ right a man should in his 
own house. An’ now I see I was wrong. 
For all you talk so smart, James Knowl- 
ton, you’re one of those meechin’ men 
that gives way to the vagaries of all the 
folks ’round you! If a big, grown man 
like you can’t manage an old man like 
your pa, you ain’t no fit hushan’ for 
me.’ 

“ Well, ma’am, you couldn’t see James 
for dust. He jest ramped an’ r’ared 
through that town. His buggy went that 
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fast you'd ha’ thought there was a fire. 
Folks all turned to stare at him. 

“T was at the house when he come 
sushin’ in. He didn’t stop to put up his 
horse nor nothin’, but jest tied her to the 
hitchin’ post like he had come for a 
sociable visit. He threw open the door 
of the kitchen, an’ there was his ma 
picklin’, an’ Lucilla settin’ there prophe- 
syin’ woe. 

What you doin’, Ma?’ he asked. 

“* Mendin’ your pa’s socks; can’t you 
see, son?’ 

“*This ain’t no time for laughin’,’ 
says James, earnest, but calm an’ col- 
Rkected. ‘Throw them there pickles out.’ 

“Well, she was struck in a heap, an’ 
for once she fergot to laugh at her own 
joke. 

“ An’ ef James didn’t seize hold of all 
them cucumbers she was trimmin’ an’ 
throw ’em right out in the yard an’ 
tromps on ’em! An’ he tuk an’ poured 
the vinegar right out on the ground. 

“Then he asked, short, ‘ Where's the 
rest o’ them pickles ?” 

“Tn the cellar,’ says his ma. 

“* Nellie,’ he bawls, ‘you come help 
me get these pickles up! — 

“Well, ma’am, before you could say 
‘ Jack Robinson’ he had heaved up jars 
an’ jars of pickles, an’ vats an’ vats of 
pickles, an’ more jars of pickles, till he 
had got all the pickles there was, an’ his 
ma sayin’, ‘What you doin’, James? 
What you doin’?’ An’ Cousin Lucilla 
moanin’, ‘Do you want your pa to bu’st 
a blood vessel?’ 

“He turns an’ says, ‘Aunt Lucilla, 
you go home. I don’t want Pa to find 
you here eggin’ him on; an’, Ma, you had 
better go to your room, for like as not 
you'll bu’st out laughin’ at the wrong 
time.’ For fear he would send me home, 
too, I sneaked into the buttery an’ peeked 
out through the buttery window. Then 
James he went an’ got an ax, an’ he lit 
into them pickles like Moses hewin’ Agag 
to pieces before the Lord! He chopped 
up them vats, an’ he bu’sted the bottles 
with the butt end of the ax. 

“T guess Cousin Lucilla must hev 
spread the news, because folks come run- 
nin’; an’ then, right in the midst of it, 
who stalks along the street but Gran’pa 
Knowlton! I can tell you my heart beat; 
an’ Nellie, hangin’ on to my arm an’ 
peekin’ out o’ the window beside me, 
she was all of a tremble. James, he rests 
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on his ax an’ glowers an’ gets ready for 
battle, an’ now you wouldn’t believe what 
Gran’pa Knowlton did! I tell you, you 
can’t beat a Knowlton! He walked, ca’m 
an’ peaceful, right over them there 
pickles! Yes, ma’am, ca’m an’ peaceful, 
as if they had be’n invisible to the naked 
eye. An’ he come into the kitchen an’ 
tuk his boots off’n his feet an’ put ’em 
near the stove side by side; an’ my 
name’s not Um’'ly Griscom ef he didn’t 
put his specks on an’ set down an’ read 
the Farmers’ Almanac! There wasn’t 
no gettin’ ‘round Gran’pa. He seen 
James meant bus’ness, an’ I guess he was 
about ready to stop anyhow, an’ from 
that day to this ‘ pickles’ ain’t been seen 
nor mentioned in Gran’pa Knowlton’s 
fam'ly. 

“James, he wa’n't through with this 
afternoon’s work. He went in the house 
an’ he stopped an’ spoke to his pa, an’, 
peekin’ through the keyhole, ef I didn’t 
see Gran’pa pat James on the back! [Ef 
I had been a weak woman, I'd hev fell 
in my tracks where I stood. Next I see 
James, all fixed up fit to kill, come out, 
get into his buggy an’ drive away. 

“Old Mis’ Somers told me what hap- 
pened. Mary, she was settin’ on the 
porch rockin’ when he come up, an’, says 
she, cool an’ pleasant, ‘ Back again 
James? Hev you settled your pa?’ 

“*YVes,’ says James, ‘I’ve settled my 
pa, an’ now I’m goin’ to settle you! You 
go an’ get your bunnit, Mary Somers, an’ 
come along with me an’ get married.’ 

“* Married!’ says Mary. ‘ Married!’ 
She bounced to her feet, all red in the 
face. ‘Why, I ain’t got no clothes.’ 

“* Married, I said,’ says James. ‘ You 
wanted me to boss you, an’ I’m doin’ it. 
Ef bossin’ is what you want, I’m your 
man! I've settled my pa, an’ now | ain't 
goin’ to wait for you to find some other 
way to back out of this engagement. 
You were dead right when you said you 
needed someone to look after you, an’ 
it’s goin’ to be me.’ 

“*Well, you can’t marry me,’ says 
Mary, ‘like I was shot out of a gun.’ 

“*Take it or leave it,’ says James, 
pleasant an’ smooth. ‘ You can marry 
me this afternoon, Mary Somers, or you 
won’t marry me at all.’ An’ ef she didn’t 
trot in the house an’ put on her bunnit, 
meek as a lamb! 

“Old Mis’ Somers, in the bedroom, 
hed started to change her dress as soon 
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as she saw what James was drivin’ at, 
knowin’ what Knowltons was like. By 
the time they had got to the minister's 
house, Gran’pa Knowlton an’ Cousen 
Mariar was there. Me an’ Nellie would 
ha’ been there, too, ef we had known 
what was afoot, but we felt kinder awk- 
ward comin’ out o’ the butt’ry when we 
see Gran’pa an’ Gran’ma goin’ down the 
walk 


N ONE of the daily vacation Bible 
schools of New York City occurred 
the incident here related. A negro 

baby, perhaps four vears of age, toddled 
into the kindergarten room on the open- 
ing day of school. The teacher asked 
the child its name. 

“ Thithter (sister) was the reply. 

In the course of the morning the boys 
were told to sit on one side of the room 
and the girls on the other, when, to the 
surprise of the teacher ‘“ Thithter” sat 
with the boys. 

“But you are a girl, dear.” 

* No, L ain't; I ith a boy, and my name 
is Bruver.” Consequently * Bruver ” sat 
with the boys. 

The following day, when the time 
came for the girls to sit on one side of 
the room and the boys on the other, 
“ Bruver” sat with the girls. 

* But, child, you are a boy,” remon- 
strated the teacher. 

“No, I ain’t,” accompanied by an em- 
phatic shake of the head. 

“ Then what is your name?” 

No reply. For one week the little 
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“ But them pickles was an awful thing 
for everybody married to Knowltons. 
From that day to this, there hasn’t be’n 
a Mis’ Knowlton dared cross her hus- 
ban’. All any Knowlton man has to do 
is to say ‘ Pickles’ to his wife, and he’s 
got her tied hand and foot. Them pickles 
has reflected themselves down the ages, 
an’ always will as long as Knowltons is 
Knowltons.” 


The Kindergarten “It” 


By Helene M. Boll 


black baby alternated, sitting first with 
the girls and then with the boys. All 
the teachers of the school took a hand 
in attempting to coax the child into tell- 
ing its name, but without success. The 
kindergarten “ It,” as the child came to be 
called, would only shake its curly head 
and say nothing. One day the ingenious 
principal brought with him to school that 
delicacy commonly known as “ an all-day 
sucker,” or lollypop. This he presented 
to the “It,” saying: “ Do tell Mr Jones 
your name!” 

With eyes glued to the candy, the child 
answered: “ Anna;” and for the rest of 
the day Anna sat with the girls. 

The following morning Mr Jones again 
appeared with a lollypop and gave it to 
Anna, saying: ‘“‘ What did you tell Mr 
Jones your name was?” 

“Gustave!” was the solemn reply. 
For the remainder of that day “ Gus- 
tave” sat with the boys. 

The teachers were at their wits’ end, 
when a buxom colored girl, a cousin of 
the “It,” joined the school. The kin- 
dergartner learned from her that the 
black baby’s name was “* Mamie!” 
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A Man's Mother 


By Ottilie A. Liljencrantz 


Epitor’s Note—It is but fair to feminine readers to apprise them that this is a story for 


men. 
ably, who will not. 


HE square lay just west of a rail- 

road and east of a bustling busi- 

ness street, but it managed some- 
how to maintain an air of aloofness and 
rural tranquillity. Its pleasant, old-fash- 
ioned houses were set well apart, and it 
embraced a couple of hundred trees and 
several stretches of rolling lawn. A 
small public park touched it on the 
south, just beyond the Carrington house, 
and the two together made a peaceful 
oasis in a notoriously noisy city. 

Just now spring ‘had come upon it. 
A flurry of crisp buds with no apparent 
stems seemed to float around each elm’s 
arching crown, and baby carriages and 
dandelions were coming out together in 
the sun. In the street, outside the square 
gates, the first hand organ was reeling 
off the popular songs of the waning sea- 
son. Within the iron palings the first 
robin was following in the wake of the 
gardener as he raked the top dressing 
from the flower beds. Faithfully and 
laboriously he had raked them every 
spring for thirty years, until he had come 
to seem almost a part of Nature’s routine. 

Every time he reached the farther 
end of the long oval he paused to shove 
back his hat and take a fresh look at the 
Carrington house, as people are apt to 
stare at a house where something has 
happened. He was a long, stoop-shoul- 
dered man, with a grizzle of hair and 
beard, and a mild, inoffensive face. The 
varying fortunes of the families that 
lived around the square furnished his 
only mental recreation. Reported by the 
various cooks and second maids, or gath- 
ered through the medium of the odd- 
jobs man, who cleaned everybody’s steps 
and beat everybody’s rugs, the gossip 
was to him what novels were to his em- 
ployers. He straightened expectantly 


when the odd-jobs man came stumping 
around the Carrington house and across 
the lawn toward the flower bed. 

“How is he this morning?” he called 
eagerly. 


It is a good story, and there are women who will appreciate it, 


as well as some, prob- 


The choreman—his name was Simp- 
son—began before he was fairly within 
speaking distance. 

“ He’s better. They’ve got him up in 
a chair by the window. He's awful 
restless. He’s up in the front room that 
was his father’s. Doctor Jim says it ain't 
much more’n a flesh wound.” 

The gardener settled comfortably upon 
his rake handle as Simpson came to a 
standstill before him. The odd-jobs man 
was short and stocky, with a clubfoot, 
and a face as round and ruddy and in- 
nocuous as an apple. They were kindred 
spirits. 

“Queer about his own brother—or, 
anyways, his half brother—being the one 
to find him, wasn’t it?” 

Simpson scratched his nose, doubt- 
fully, with his hat brim. He appeared 
in a different hat almost every week, 
being the natural heir of all, the families 
he worked for. 

“Well, yes. Well, I don’t know— 
when you come to look at it. They was 
both going to see their mother ; and they 
both cut across the park from the sta- 
tion, like everybody does. Only Mr Rob 
got off a New York Central train, and 
Doctor Jim he got off a local, ten min- 
utes later. What beats me is that the 
Doctor didn’t see nobody running, being 
so near when he heard the shot.” 

“Maybe the fellow jumped over the 
wall on to the tracks. Did they find the 
revolver yet?” 

“Well, I've talked with the postman 
and the gentleman that’s putting down 
their hall carpet, and they’ve read every- 
thing the papers had in this morning, 
and they say there hasn’t been no clew 
found. They say the police thinks it’s 
somebody that followed Mr Rob from 
New York, on purpose; somebody that 
had lost money by him. Being a broker 
they say he'd invested a lot of other 
people’s money in sugar, too, and it all, 


went with his.” 
The gardener considered, and found 
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the hypothesis both adequate and attrac- 
tive. Doubtless, at that very moment, 
gory oaths of vengeance were rising 
against this same placid old brick 
house. 

“Maybe some of ’em will get him 
yet,” he said hopefully. 

It was his appetite for the dramatic 
in life. He felt not the slightest ill will 
toward the young man whom he had 
seen grow into knickerbockers, and out 
of them again. 

He spat on his hands as a preliminary 
to resuming his raking, then relaxed 
again as a small gray-haired lady in 
black came down the Carrington steps 
and moved slowly around the house, 
bending here and there to cut a tulip 
from the kindling beds. 

“ T should think Mrs Carrington would 
be sitting with him,” he observed in sur- 
prise. 

“Hulda says Mrs Carrington ain’t 
seen him yet. He acted so nervous at 
the mention of her that Doctor Jim 
thought they hadn't ought to risk it. She 
was awful set against his going into the 
stockbrokin’ business with his uncle in 
the first place, they say. Maybe he’s 
expecting of her to rub it in. She’s the 
kind that can, all right!” 

The gardener agreed, with involuntary 
fervor. 

“T should say!” 

Rubbing his knotty palms together, 
he gazed speculatively at the small lady 
in black. Like the choreman, he was 
rather favorably inclined toward her; 
but like him also, he was a little afraid 
of her. She was an excellent person to 
work for; she had such good old-fash- 
ioned ideas about food and feeding her 
help. She made it a point, with her old- 
fashioned conscience, to pay for her 
work the moment it was done; she al- 
ways had “ change.” But, shades of her 
transplanted New England ancestors, 
how well that work did have to be done! 
There was no fooling her in the smallest 
detail; and she made it a point of con- 
science, also, to see that she got her 
exact money’s worth. 

Reflection strengthened the gardener’s 
first opinion. 

“Sure. He don’t get no fatted calf, 
all right!” he agreed cheerfully. 

He fell back upon his work with 
renewed energies as his companion 
stumped on in obedience to a beckoning 


housemaid on the other side of the 
square. 

From the window of the east front 
bedroom in the Carrington house the 
young man who had been shot was look- 
ing down at the gardener. His hand- 
some face was gray-white, and there 
were lines around his eyes such as had 
not been around his father’s at the time 
of his death. His eyes were dark and 
bright and intense—too intense just 
now. He kept his gaze fixed upon the 
gardener, as he spoke, though what he 
said had no connection with the plodding 
old man. 

“T suppose you’ve seen the morning 
papers?” 

“Yes,” Doctor Jim answered. 

He stood at a table near the other 
window, busy with a medicine case. Ex- 
cept to those who had known him in his 
knickerbocker days, he was Doctor 
James Hartwell; and the dignified term 
fitted him better than the genial one. 
He was rather portly for a man in the 
early thirties, and that, and his habit 
of responsibility, made him a person not 
to be trifled with. He was a very good. 
looking young man. with a firm, well-cut 
mouth and chin. 

Carrington’s eyes continued to follow 
the plying rake. 

“ Did you see anything—did they say 
whether anybody had found—the re 
volver?” 

“ No.” 

A maid—a blooming Swedish girl, as 
fresh as a pink in her blue dress and 
white apron—came to the half-open door 
and tapped, and entered and took away 
the untouched breakfast tray. Hartwell 
closed the door after her, and returned 
and stood before his brother’s chair. 

“To set your mind at ease,” he said, 
“T may as well tell you that the revolver 
never will be found. It’s locked up in 
my desk, and I have the key. You were 
still holding it when I found you. I got 
it away and into my pocket almost before 
I looked to see whether you were alive 
or not.” 

The wave of relief that passed over 
Carrington’s face seemed to obliterate 
some of the haggard lines. There was 
something boyish in the shame that fol- 
lowed, in the beseeching look he threw 
his brother. 

“T was crazy, Jim!” 

“Tt’s your only shred of excuse.” 
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Hartwell said sternly. “ Did you want 
to kill Mother, too, that you picked out 
the park behind her house—” 

“T didn’t think of that. I couldn't 
think of anything,” Carrington pleaded. 
“You can't imagine what been 
through! I don’t believe I'd eaten in two 
days. I know I hadn't slept. I'd been 
sixty hours in hell. I couldn't see any- 
thing but those gray sweating faces, 
screaming that I'd ruined them. It 
didn’t seem to matter that I'd ruined 
myself, too. I'd ruined them—lI couldn't 
hear anything but that roaring in my 
ears. When morning came I| hadn't but 
two ideas left—to get out of it for good, 
and to have one more look at Mother—” 

“ Took you ten years to evolve that 
last idea,” Hartwell interpolated dryly. 

“T know it! I know it sounds queer! 
I know she'll have it in for me, like all 
the rest; she never wanted me to go in 
with Uncle William in the first place. 
But it was the one thing | wanted, next to 
the other. I got a train, somehow, and 
came. I was down there on the porch, | 
don't know how long, watching for her to 
come into the library. Lut she never did, 
and everything looked so exactly as it 
used to, that my mind got to running 
on all sorts of things. Part of the time, 
it seemed as if I'd only have to go ‘round 
to the door and stick in my latchkey to 
have everything go back. But that didn't 
last long! Then I couldn't get back to 
the park quick enough. I had just got— 
ready—when I heard your step on the 
gravel. I s’pose | started, and struck my 
arm against a tree. If you had only been 
a second later—no, no, I didn’t mean to 
say that! Don't Jim! I’m sane now. 
I’m glad you were in time—for her sake. 
Don't!” 

It took Hartwell a little while to swal- 
low what was on the end of his tongue, 
but he did it finally. What had seemed 
like softening in his manner, however, 
was gone. 

*“ Did you think of anyone at all be- 
sides yourself?” he inquired severely. 
“What of that girl the papers were an- 
nouncing your engagement to, last 
winter? Miss Whiting—Whitney—what- 
ever her name is. You never conde- 
scended to mention it in your letters, but 
the report kept going the rounds.” 

“We weren't engaged.” Carrington 
said humbly. He seemed too grateful 
for being spared a further discussion of 
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the other subject to be capable of any 
resentment. “If this last deal had gone 
through all right, it may be that we 
would have been—but that's neither here 
nor there now.” 

His gaze wandered out to the square 
again; but the intensity with which it 
remained fixed betrayed how little he 
saw of the sunshine and the budding 
trees and the romping children. Hart- 
well watched him irritably. Though he 
shut his firm mouth on the emotion, the 
flavor of it got through into his words. 

“What happened to the deal, any- 
way? QOne of your famous long jumps 
at conclusions? I've seen you make them 
before.” 

“No,” Carrington answered dully. 
“It wasn’t my fault. It was Uncle Wil- 
liam’s infernal lying. He told me, as 
plainly as words could say it, that he 
was going to put sugar up, and gave 
me the reasons. And then something 
happened in the inner ring—you wouldn't 
understand; | haven't got it all clear my- 
self—something that made him see that 
he could unload and buy back and double 
the profits, and the angel with the flam- 
ing sword couldn't have stopped him. 
What he had said—what | had done on 
the strength of it—he laughed at me for 
thinking it mattered! Hed deny his 
own face if he could make an extra 
thousand by it.” 

“1 always believed he was a rascal,” 
Hartwell said, with an emphasis that had 
in it an element of satisfaction. “If you 
had only listened to me! But nobody 
ever could tell you anything! [| suppose 
you'll rush back to him as soon as you 
can move.” 

Carrington had turned from the win- 
dow and was listlessly following with 
his forefinger the gay chintz pattern of 
the armchair in which he was propped. 
His thoughts seemed to shape themselves 
unconsciously into words. 

“The only plan I had you blocked,” 
he said grimly. 

The next instant, realizing what he 
had said, he winced and shot a swift 
look at his brother. But he could hardly 
hope for mercy a second time. 

“Rot!” Doctor Jim said savagely. 
And then, “ Cut it out!” And then, “ A 
nice set of men you must have been as- 
sociating with! Men—pah! Yelping 
and pawing over one another, like wolves 
before a prairie fire, because the ticker 
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has punched a hole in your air castles! 
Mother’s got more courage in her little 
finger than the whole bunch put to- 
gether.” 

He paused when he got that far, but 
it was only to take in a fresh supply of 
breath as he found himself suddenly 
started upon the subject around which 
for ten years his warmest indignation 
had been accumulating. 

“You think you’re in hard luck,” he 
said. ‘* What do you s’pose Mother was 
up against, those years after my father 
died, before your father came along with 
his money? With nothing but those lit- 
tle claws of hands to keep herself and 
me from starving! I think she went out 
sewing—she never told me; I never 
asked her—but I can remember yet how 
she used to come in at night with her 
face whiter than yours is, and answer my 
questions with her mouth while her eyes 
seemed to be looking straight through 
her old pocketbook at her last dollar. 
And when she'd got me to bed, she'd 
sit down and go to sewing again, on the 
holes I’d worn through that day. I don’t 
see why she didn’t thrash the life out of 
me for making them! And I'd fall 
asleep watching her, and planning the big 
things I’d dofor herwhen I grew up. You 
don’t know anything about those days. 
All you know is that she never got used 
to wasting money, even after there was 
plenty of it, and you made fun of her 
for it—” 

Carrington spoke for the last time in 
his own defense. 

“T don’t deserve that, Jim,” he said, 
in a low voice. 

“T say you did! The last year you 
were at home you couldn't find fault 
enough with her way of running the 
house and entertaining and all that. 
When you got a chance to go East to 
Uncle William, you couldn’t forget her 
fast enough. I don’t believe she had a 
dozen letters from you, that first year; 
and they’ve been fewer ever since. She 
had to get her news of you out of the 
papers. I’ve seen her sit, night after 
night, going through the society notes 
on the sheer chance of lighting on your 
name. In ten years you never found 
time to come home once; you were so 
busy running after people whose friend- 
ship, even, you don’t dare count on now 
that you've lost money instead of making 
it!” 
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Carrington drew a quick breath; but 
he made no denial. Leaning back in his 
pillows, he shut his eyes and took his 
punishment silently. If Doctor Jim had 
known as much about sick spirits as he 
did about sick bodies, he might have had 
reason to doubt the healing properties 
of his method. As it was he was 
gathering himself for another attack, 
when he was interrupted by a tap on 
the door. 

“Well?” he asked impatiently. 

The door opened and disclosed the 
small, gray-haired lady in black. She 
looked smaller than ever, contrasted with 
the stalwart hight of Doctor Jim, and the 
long length of Carrington, but she did 
not appear to feel small. 

“It’s all nonsense, my being kept out 
of here, Jim; and I sha’n’t put up with it 
any longer,” she said, in spirited defiance 
of her son’s medical authority. 

Her eyes went to Carrington’s worn 
face and read it line by line as she came 
across the room and deposited on the 
table the bowl of water she was carry- 
ing in the hollow of her arm and the 
mass of tulips, burning in rose and 
golden sparks against the black of her 
gown. Then she went around to his 
chair and bent and kissed him, and with 
the quick, firm touch that it seemed to 
him he would have known had he been 
lying dead, felt his hand and his cheek 
and his forehead. Her manner was ex- 
tremely matter-of-fact, designed to show 
Doctor Jim the absurdity of his appre- 
hensions. 

“T don’t see that he has any fever 
now,” she said to that misguided young 
physician, and went on to speak of the 
nurse she would have if necessary, but 
whom she preferred to do without if she 
could. 

Carrington sat gazing at her with 
wide-strained eyes. He was passing 
through three mental stages crowded 
into the space of one thought. The first 
was a vague consciousness that she was, 
somehow, gowned unlike the women he 
had become used to seeing in his uncle’s 
house; that her hair was not dressed 
like—well, as the Girl’s mother dressed 
hers. Then that half-formed feeling was 
lost in a rush of familiar sensations 
that, like a freshet, swept him off his 
feet and away downstream, together with 
all the furniture of the past that he had 
been storing in forgotten corners of his 
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brain. Out of the tumult came a sudden 
sharp realization that, for the first time 
in three days, a face had looked into 
his without suspicion or accusation or 
even reproach—without anything but 
love. 

Hartwell had picked up his medicine 
case and moved toward the door. There 
was an unwonted pucker on his smooth 
forehead. 

“I'm afraid I’ve been more the brother 
than the doctor, this morning,” he said, 
in indirect response to his mother’s first 
words. With kis hand on the knob, he 
lingered, looking at the two by the win- 
dow. “I guess you can do more for him 
after this than I can, Mother,” he said 
gravely. As he opened the door and 
went out he spoke over his shoulder: 
“See you later, Rob.” 

Carrington responded with an effort. 
Then he smiled involuntarily, in recogni- 
tion of the characteristicness of it, as his 
mother hurried out into the hall to call 
over the banister. 

“Jim! You come back here and get 
your lunch if Mary and the baby aren't 
home by noon. Nonsense! You've got 
to have a good lunch if you're going to 
drive ‘way out to Lakeview.” She did 
not cease her vigorous argument until 
Doctor Jim’s voice ascended the stairs 
in a tone of laughing surrender. 

Carrington watched her silently, when 
she had come back and seated herself 
by the table and begun to arrange her 
flowers. He did not hear much of what 
she was saying about the forwardness 
of the garden. He was wondering how, 
even in those heedless days of boyhood, 
he could ever have thought her face 
severe. Because work and sorrow and 
care had sobered it! Because there was 
a little keenness in the eyes that had 
needed to be so pitifully keen in order 
to see any path at all through a hard 
world! Secause determination had 
pressed her lips into a firm line; her 
determination to ignore the limitations 
of a fragile body, and spend herself un- 
reservedly for those she loved! Heaven 
help her, what a waste it had been in 
one case at least! Stirring restlessly, 
he stifled a sigh. 

She mistook the source of his distress. 
After she had glanced at him once or 
twice over her glasses, and hesitated, she 
said soothingly : 

“ T wouldn't let it worry me. Anybody 


that knows anything knows that you 
couldn't help any of it.” 

He looked at her in surprise. It had 
never occurred to him that she would 
find excuses for him. She, who had 
thrown her whole weight against the 
project from the first ; whose every letter 
had contained sweeping, feminine ar- 
raignments of the entire stockbroking 
system; who had scolded him heartily 
for every winning that the papers her- 
alded! Ah, therein lay the explanation— 
for every winning! Now he had lost. 
He remembered, with a faint smile, that 
it was only when he had come off vic- 
torious in schoolboy affrays that he had 
encountered punishment at home. Even 
while he smiled he yielded to his longing 
for her sympathy. 

He said slowly: “ Some of the papers 
hint that I helped Uncle William to cook 
up the scheme, and shared the loot with 
him.” 

Her eyes gave out a flash; his sore 
heart became a shade less sore, on see- 
ing how angry she could be for his sake 
Then he was comforted in another way 
by the supreme disdain with which she 
dismissed the calumny. 

* No one who knows you believed it 
for an instant, my son! As for your 
Uncle William, he is—exactly what I 
have always thought him!” 

Carrington experienced a chill. It 
was coming now, the inevitable, “ I told 
you so.” He leaned back in his chair, 
and waited. She had told him so. He 
lost himself in wondering over that fact. 
How had she guessed what lay behind 
that smooth smile? She was only a 
woman, a simple home-keeping woman, 
who knew nothing of what Uncle \Wil- 
liam and his associates called the World. 
Could it be that there was a wisdom be- 
vond that of the Street? Even the Street 
whose gutters run gold!) A wisdom— 
heaven-implanted in humble breasts— 
which, for want of a better name, men 
call instinct? A week ago he would 
have laughed his gay laugh at the sug- 
gestion. Now he wondered. 

He was recalled to himself by the 
touch of fingers fastening a flower upon 
the lapel of his borrowed dressing gown. 
His mother’s cool hand slipped between 
his hot ones, that unconsciously he had 
been clenching and unclenching. 

“Tell me about those poor creatures 
who lost their savings,” she said. “I 
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don’t mean the firm’s regular customers 
—clients—whatever the word is! I 
mean the poor things that the papers 
said were taking their first plunge be- 
cause of their faith in you.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Carrington groaned in- 
voluntarily. 

He shut his eyes as though to shut 
out the memory of that scene when the 
news of disaster became public. Then 
his hands closed hard on his mother’s. 
After all, to tell it to someone who would 
understand—to the only person in the 
world who would really understand! He 
poured it out in a torrent of words. 

There was the boarding house keeper 
with whom he had stayed during his 
first year in New York, and half a 
dozen clerks whom he had met there and 
never entirely lost sight of, even after 
his uncle’s term of probation was ended. 
And there was the little job tailor who 
saw to the pressing of his clothes, and 
the woman who cleaned his rooms, and 
his laundress and the elevator man, and 
so on down a long list. He described 
them with a sentence to each—their 
meager resources and their hungry as- 
pirations and their confidence in his 
ability to make it rain gold. 

Sometimes, in spite of their mist of 
pity, his mother’s eyes smiled a little; 
she could see it all so clearly. She knew 
him so well when the wind was in his 
sails; the gay lordliness of him, the 
free hand and the heart-warming smile. 
No wonder his dazzled followers had 
tumbled over one another in their eager- 
ness to place their small hoards under 
his beneficent protection! No wonder, 
when he failed them, they felt that Olym- 
pus had betrayed their trust! But her 
understanding did not stop there. Be- 
tween his words she saw also the gaping 
wound that his sense of discredited pat- 
ronage had left in his self-respect, and 
sympathized with it as only his mother 
could. When he had finished, and lay 
back, panting, she spoke with character- 
istic directness. 

“T’ve been thinking, ever since I read 
of it in the papers. There’s that Dakota 
land that your grandfather bought in 
the seventies. Half of it will be yours, 
some day. It’s worth eighty dollars an 
acre, now; it will bring more, later on. 
But if you would like to sell enough of 
it to make up to those people what they 
lost through depending on you, I should 
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be perfectly willing, and I think I could 
get Jim to agree.” 

Carrington sat looking at her as 
though he had not quite comprehended. 
She had spoken so quietly, and the ex- 
pedient was such a simple one. He 
caught his breath sharply as he realized 
what it really meant; what it would lift 
from his shoulders. And it was nothing 
that he was not free to accept! It was 
nobody's savings brought out to repair 
his squandering. Not even Jim could 
cast that slur upon him. His next 
thought he cried aloud. 

“Mother, you knew! Jim thought it 
was the loss of my own money!” 

She did not take that exactly as he 
might have expected. She had not 
struck while he was down; but now, 
when he began to strike at honest, well- 
meaning Jim—! 

“Do you think it strange that Jim 
should feel that you care a great deal 
about money ?” she asked, a little severely. 

Carrington flushed and was silent. 

“ He has had two letters from you in 
two years. You couldn’t even take time 
to come home to his wedding.” 

Carrington was helplessly silent. Even 
now she could not know how far he had 
drifted away from them, under the spell 
of the new life, the excitement of the 
new game that he had played, as he did 
everything, to the limit. He had not 
known it himself until accident had 
called a halt and directed his gaze back 
to the starting point. And all that time 
her love had been going out toward him; 
upbraiding him on paper, keeping his 
place warm in her heart, ready to take 
him in and share with him and bind up 
his wounds, and ask only the joy of min- 
istering! Love and shame became a 
swelling pain in his throat, and there was 
nothing that he could say. 

Perhaps his face answered for him. 
Of a sudden, she spoke brokenly in his 
ear, her cheek touching his. 

“You remembered me when trouble 
came—and came home to let me help 
you. That makes up—” 

She wondered a little why, all at once, 
his hands closed on hers with such force; 
why, when she turned to look at him, 
his face was hidden against her sleeve 
and he did not move it. She never knew, 
for after a moment he said hoarsely: 

“ You—were—the only thing in the 
world—I wanted.” 
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Atter that her memory of the scene 
held only those words. 

He spoke again, hastily, with an un- 
steady attempt at lightness. 

“Now that I’m here, what’s to be 
done with me? Does Jim need a chauf- 
feur?” 

She did not respond to the attempt. 
By the earnestness with which she fas- 
tened her eyes upon him, he knew that 
she was bracing herself for a shock. 

“You're not going back, Rob?” 

He answered as quietly as though he 
had always known what his reply would 
be: 

No.” 

When he had said it, he sat looking 
out of the window and wondering how 
he had come to the decision, yet aware 
that he had made it irrevocably. For an 
instant, there floated, mistlike, across the 
sunshine, that crowd of distorted, accus- 
ing faces; and, beside them, the face of 
his uncle as it had looked when the mask 
slipped. He wondered, curiously, which 
of the two had contributed the more to 
his determination. He could not tell. 
He only know that suddenly it all seemed 
left behind him, like a night of delirium 
in the light of a new day. 

His glance came back tenderly to his 
mother. It was so plain that she had 
scarcely dared believe her ears—that she 
was feeling her way with a throbbing 
heart. 

“You used to talk a good deal about 
the West, when you were a boy,” she 
said tentatively. “* There’s the ranch, if 
you don’t care for the farm land.” 

The West, where the raw wealth came 
from, before the Street ground it into 
gold! It must be something to get a 
fortune as if from the land of God 
himself, instead of feeling that your win- 
nings are some other man’s losings. 
He shut his eyes, and saw the prairie 
stretching away to the horizon, and his 
pulse thrilled a faint response. It was 
so faint that he wondered himself why it 
was not stronger; whether the main- 
spring of his ambition had been broken. 

“ Perhaps I will take a look at it,” he 
said listlessly. 

He leaned back in his pillows, only 
half hearing her eager words. After all, 
what did it matter where he went? He 
couldn’t ask Alice Whitney to marry 
him now, and nothing else— 

He broke off in the midst of the dis- 
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mal negations that he had been telling 
over, beadlike, since the catastrophe. 
For some reason, they no longer carried 
conviction. What had seemed hard com- 
mon sense amid the plate glass and 
mahogany of his uncle’s office ceased to 
have any weight at all in this peaceful 
old black walnut bedroom where he had 
been born, and his father had died and 
his mother still ruled. He pondered a 
while, then spoke abruptly: 

Mother !” 

“Yes?” 

“If a man loved a girl, and had—well 
—some reason to hope that she cared 
for him, would he have any right to ask 
her to marry him after a mess like this ?” 

His mother had been looking down 
dreamily at the strong young hand she 
was holding, perhaps recalling the time 
when its utmost span was the girth of 
her finger. She raised her head with 
spirit. 

* I should say it was one of the best 
times that he could pick out, my son.” 

* One of the best!’ 

“Tf he really wished to find out how 
she felt toward him. Unless she cared 
enough for him to be amrious to take 
her place beside him when he was in 
trouble, the sooner he found it out and 
gave up all idea of her, the better for 
both of them.” 

She rose energetically ; it was the creed 
of her life that she had put into words. 
Hiding a caress under the pretext of feel- 
ing for the fever, she lingered a moment 
with her hand touching his cheek, then 
went back to her wilting tulips. 

Carrington sat pulling absently at the 
flower on his coat. The sooner he found 
out, the better. Yes, even if he found 
out that Alice did not care enough. 
But—! The color rose in his face. He 
was not thinking of her now as a rich 
man’s daughter, but as the girl whose 
clear eyes he thought he had read—he 
knew he had read when he dared be 
honest with himself. 

His pulse gave a throb, strong enough 
now. The West, stretching unbroken to 
the horizon, and all of the East that was 
best worth having! Who said his main- 
spring was broken? They should see! 
All the world should see! 

He drew a long exulting breath, and 
his eyes went to his mother with a kind 
of wonder added to their affection. A 
second time. she had given him life. 
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When the stork arrived at Mrs Brown’s with little Reginald 
His parents raised their eyes in holy awe, 

For when they gazed upon him they were utterly appalled 
At the infantile phenomenon they saw. 

They bent above his cradle with obsequious salaams; 
They shuddered if he hiccoughed or he wheezed ; 

They worked the wires overtime with ‘phones and telegrams 
To tell the gladsome tidings when he sneezed. 


His mother used to tremble at the marvelous display 
Of embryonic genius in his grin, 
And the infinite, though dormant possibilities that lay 
In the wondrous conformation of his chin; 
While Father saw, with solemn pride, that in his offspring’s 
eyes 
(For eyes, you know, are windows of the mind!) 
There lurked a budding intellect of mastodonic size 
That was to revolutionize mankind. 


They therefore called a conference of all their kith and kin, 
Their cousins and their aunts from far and near, 

With uncles by the dozen and a friend or two thrown in, 
To help decide on Reginald’s career. 

They sat in dignified debate, discussing pro and con 
The color of his eyebrows and his hair, 

And after heated argument the course decided on 
Was to place him in the Presidential chair. 


And so they taught him (or, perchance, he never might have known) 
That he was an extraordinary boy, 
With talents and accomplishments exclusively his own 
And privileges solely for his joy. 
And Reginald was so extremely willing to be taught, 
And the lesson was presented with such force, 
That he graciously accepted this opinion on the spot, 
Which pleased his parents mightily, of course. 
30 
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With this idea so thoroughly implanted in his mind 
He never went with other boys to play, 

For, in spite of all his greatness, he was thunderstruck to find 
They refused at times to let him have his way! 

And then, besides, how would it look (the very thought appalled!) 
If he, the President in embryo, 

Should run and jump and climb and play at hockey or at ball? 
The thing was too preposterous, you know! 


At the Misses Coddle’s private school, of patronage select, 
He was petted and indulged in every whim; { 
While at Harvard he was treated with elaborate respect L 
3y the favored few that got a look at him. 

The college crew and baseball team he viewed with frank disgust, 
From football shrank with ill-concealed alarm, 

For his constitution he believed a sacred public trust 
That must not be exposed to risk of harm. 


Now, when his education was completed he was sent 
To the office of a legal firm, to read, 
For there it was decided that the future President 
Could learn the few details he still might need; 
But Reginald was shocked to find the things he had to do 
Were far beneath his dignity and pride, 
For he was ordered here and there, and worked the whole day through, 
A state of things he never could abide. 


And so he went from this to that, from that to this again 
(People never seemed to prize him as they should!) _ 

And wasted time and effort searching everywhere in vain 
For a place where he was really understood ; 

Until at last his parents woke to face the awful truth, 
(For pride, they say, must always have a fall) 

That, in spite of all their petting and their pampering, the youth 
Was just a mollycoddle, after all! 
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Detroit: Gateway of Inland Seas 


By Pruella Janet Sherman 


PON the shores of its beautiful 
and historic river stands the me- 
tropolis of Michigan. Stands re- 
gally, like a queen into whose very robes 
are woven the romance and mystery of a 
wonderful past. 

“Le Detroit! The City of the 
Straits!” This from some scion of the 
French, whose ancestors were among the 
first white men to touch its Indian- 
haunted shores, more than two centuries 
ago. 

“ Detroit! The great gateway to the 
Inland Seas!” This from the more prac- 
tical American, with an eye to the mod- 
ern commercial facilities furnished by 
this strait, known as the Detroit River, 
which flows from Lake St Clair to Lake 
Erie, a distance of twenty-four miles, 
amid a panorama of picturesque and 


The miniature lighthouse, a delight to the children visiting Palmer Park, Detroit 


restful scenery. The hard corners of 
the commercial viewpoint are softly 
rounded with the mist of romance that 
tinges the backward glance. 

Sweeping well to northward, and 
stretching its busy length along the shore 
for miles, lies this City of the Straits. 
If you first sight it by day, you will feei 
the vibrations of its commerce and its 
traffic; if your coming be at evening, it 
will flash upon you with its myriad of 
electric lights, like the mirage of some 
mighty constellation. 

The blood of many races flows in the 
veins of its almost half a million people ; 
the traits of many nations influence the 
lives of its varied classes. 

Floating above Detroit in an aeroplane, 
viewing the city’s complete plan, with its 
twelve miles of river frontage, one would 
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A glimpse of Detroit docks, showing some of the steamers which run to Cleveland, Buffalo, Toledo and other lake ports 


note the wayward architecture of its 
streets—if the word may be so applied— 
the vividness of its contrasts, yet the 
harmonious sense of entirety. To the 
north the spirit of the city is vet young, 
and travels onward and onward, merging, 
as though unconsciously, into the vil- 
lage of Highland Park. To the west 
glooms Fort Wayne, its barracks half 
hidden amid the trees, its soldiers on 
guard, its guns idle. Beyond flows the 
picturesque River Rouge, the western 
boundary line. At the east ripples Fox 
(or Renaud) Creek, gently, peacefully, 
nor tells the gruesome tale of how it re- 
ceived its name in a baptism of the blood 
of one thousand of the Fox Indians, al- 
most two hundred vears ago, when that 
hostile tribe attacked, and nearly suc- 
ceeded in destroying the little village of 
Detroit. 

Starting from a river point at the east 
circles Detroit's Grand Boulevard, al- 
most horseshoe in form, covering four- 
teen miles of macadamized pavement, 
trailing its graceful length northward 
and westward through some of the most 
delightful portions of the city, then 
wheeling southward, completing its 
course at a river point again. Within 
the semicircle cluster scores of churches, 
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public school buildings, steel-framed sky 
scrapers and hundreds of manufactories ; 
palatial mansions and humble cottages ; 
and, greatest of all, pervades the spirit 
of the home and of social life, as also 
typified in the parks dropped here and 
there, in the most unexpected places. 
The streets are not laid out like a checker 
board, but assume odd windings in 
places, radiating away from the central 
section of the city like the spokes of half 
a wheel. In one section, just above the 
more congested business portion, the 
streets form a veritable shepherd’s crook, 
the “crook” circling around the lower 
edge of Detroit’s most central park. 

On the opposite shore of the river is 
the Dominion of Canada. The scene is 
bright and beautiful, but it again opens 
a page of the past, when the banks on 
either side of the stream were lofty 
bluffs, forming a semi-circular bay ; when 
the Indians burned their council fires in 
old Detroit—the peaceful Hurons and 
Ottawas, the Hurons being the first tribe 
to be converted to Christianity. Today 
the river flows in an almost straight line 
along either shore. The Red Men have 
their reservation on Walpole Island, sit- 
uated in Lake St Clair, and are but 
seldom seen in the streets of the city, 
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The proximity of Detroit to Canada, to- 
gether with the cosmopolitan character 
of the city’s population, including more 
than half a hundred nationalities, makes 
a very “ melting pot” of Detroit. 

The people seem to forget that they 
are not of one accord, politically. Many 
who live in Windsor, Sandwich, Walker- 
ville and other villages lying along the 
Canadian shore, find employment in De- 
troit, going to and fro on the ferryboats 
that ply between ; some whose daily busi- 
ness is in Canada still make their homes 
in Detroit. One meets Canadians at 
every turn in the commercial and social 
life of Detroit. It is a veritable expres- 
sion of “ Hands across the sea.” In- 
deed, in some instances the situation 
seems almost too neighborly to please 
some people. For Windsor is Detroit's 
Gretna Green. 

In the days long gone, when Detroit, 
for more than half a century under the 
French regime, was known as Fort Pont- 
chartrain, birch bark canoes were the 
only means of transportation upon this 
great strait; today the Detroit River is 
one of the greatest water thoroughfares 
in the world. On an average, a vessel 
passes Detroit every seven minutes—ves- 
sels of all sizes, from a few tons’ ca- 
pacity, to the latest triumph in marine 
monsters which carry more than twelve 
thousand tons. The stranger, visiting the 
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city, marvels at the constant stream of 


navigation gliding by its port, or touch- 
ing at its piers. When he is told that 
the Detroit River carries more freight 
than enters the harbors of New York, 

soston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton and Savannah combined; more than 
the tonnage of the Suez, Manchester, 
Kiel, Amsterdam, Corinth and all other 
canals of the world combined—then he 
dimly realizes what the “strait” of De- 
troit means, commercially. 

What the river means to the people 
for health, pleasure and sociability, can- 
not estimated. Its splendidly 
equipped steamers, built for pleasure rid- 
ing, bring together every sort of people 
living within its territory, and beyond. 
The river is dotted with islands, many 
of which have been transformed into 
summer resorts; while the city’s largest 
park, Belle Isle, containing seven hun- 
dred acres, and sleeping like a huge 
emerald on the river’s bosom, is the 
Mecca for crowds of pleasure seekers all 
the summer long. Each island has its 
share of patronage, but Belle Isle is the 
very heart of them all, is the city’s prop- 
erty, and the people’s playground. 

There are no two factors of Detroit's 
possessions that are of more vital import 
to its social life than are its river and its 
parks. Belle Isle may be reached by boat 


or by bridge, the latter being a half mile 


The Detroit Boat Club is one of the city's most exclusive organizati 


It is delightfully situated on Belle las 
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The Casino at Belle Isle Park. Housed in this park is the third largest aquarium in the world 


in length and the vantage point oi 
splendid water scenery. Across this drive- 
way, on summer days, glide the carriages 
and automobiles of the wealthier classes, 
while there is also heard the tread of 
hundreds who walk the distance, this 
being the entirely free way of reaching 
this beauty spot. The blue waters of 
Lake St Clair sweep the upper shore of 
the island. There, amid drooping wil- 
lows, flowing canals, miniature lakes, 
broad driveways, of which the park has 
about fifteen miles, deeply shaded wind- 
ing paths, lly ponds, flower beds of 
unique designs, and soft breezes slip- 
ping down from the Upper Lake region 
beyond, the happy throngs disport them- 
selves. Canoeing is a favorite pastime, 
band oncerts are in order, and out on 
the river one may see private yachts and 
launches speeding along, while sail boats 
dot the water like birds. 

3elle Isle has the distinction of pos- 
sessing the third largest aquarium in 
the world, ranking second to New 
York’s, and third only to the one in 
srighton, England. The aquarium build- 
ing is three hundred feet in length, 
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classic in architecture, the detail being 
developed in Italian Renaissance, the 
vaulted ceiling finished in opalite glass 
tile, and the color scheme carried out in 
varied tints of green. The fresh water 
supply for the fish tanks is taken from 
the river, while the sea water required is 
shipped from the ocean in huge tanks 
constructed for the purpose. The num- 
ber and variety of fish furnish a pleas- 
urable and instructive study for hosts of 
visitors. Here, too, is located Detroit's 
horticultural building, or conservatory, 
also classic in style. It is a splendid 
structure, its immense glass dome being 
visible from long distances, and easily 
seen from the Canadian shore. A free 
bathhouse is capable of accommodating 
one thousand bathers at the same time. 

Detroit’s parks number twenty-five, 
and cover 1,176 acres, each park possess- 
ing some characteristic of its own. 
Palmer Park, the second in size, includ- 
ing 140 acres, is inland, reached by trolley 
going north, and was a gift to the city 
from ex-Senator Thomas W. Palmer, 
former ambassador to Spain, and a life- 
long resident of Detroit. 
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Hurlbut Park, more familiarly known 
as “ Waterworks’ Park,” located at the 
river’s bank in the eastern part of the 
city, is a striking example of how the 
barren environment of monster engines 
and their accompanying machinery can be 
transformed into a beauty spot. Within 
these grounds stands the immense pump- 
ing station of the city waterworks, with 
its lofty observation tower, while all 
around are grouped little lakes, graveled 
walks, pavilions, flowers and shade, with 
the additional attraction of a handsome 
library building, open every day. A de- 
cidedly novel feature at the entrance is a 
floral clock, about eight feet high, the 
framework and face covered with closely 
cropped foliage in different colors, ar- 
ranged in design, the works running 
by water power, and keeping good 
time. 

The central park of the city is Grand 
Circus park, in the midst of which stands 
the monument which means more to the 
present generation in Detroit than any 
other—the monument erected to the 
memory of the late Gov Hazen S. Pin- 
gree. The statue of Mr Pingree, sur- 
mounting the terraced stone base, shows 
the man sitting, in a characteristic atti- 
tude, with head bared, and eyes prophetic 
of the perfect condition of municipal af- 
fairs of his beloved city, for which he 
strove and stood. His regime as mayor 
of the city and governor of the state 
marked an epoch of greater civic and 
municipal improvements than were ever 
accomplished during any other like 
period of modern times in Detroit. 

The domestic life of Detroit's wealth- 
ier classes is largely represented in sum- 
mer in the city’s own suburbs. No city 
in the Middle West has a more pic- 
turesque, aristocratic suburb than Grosse 
Pointe, joining Detroit proper at its 
eastern limit, easily reached by trolley 
or by means of the broad, smooth road- 
way that leads from the commercial 


world into rural seclusion. While many 


Detroiters spend the summers at the sea- 
shore, many others seek their own cool 
retreats at the “ Pointe.” Some of the 
summer “ cottages” here are really pala- 
tial residences, equipped with every mod- 
ern convenience and luxury, and built 
among the most delightful surroundings, 
half hidden amid the foliage of immense 
old'trees. At the Pointe is also situated 
the Country Club, with its lake front, 


and its aquatic sports. Grosse Ile, lo- 
cated in the river west of Detroit, is also 
a summer resort for many Detroiters, 
and there is as well a military element in 
Detroit society, comprised of the officers 
at Fort Wayne and their families. 

While wealth counts in the social life 
of Detroit, as it must count in every 
large city, it is not the god of the inner 
circles. In fact, social life in this city 
is remarkably democratic. The profes- 
sions have opened their doors to the 
daughters of families who have met re- 
verses of fortune, and while these young 
women have entered careers of practical 
endeavor, their social standing is un- 
shaken. Besides, the hearts of the rich 
are soft hearts, and their hands are 
open hands. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association practically owes its 
handsome building to the sympathetic 
and practical aid of one woman of 
wealth, now residing in Paris, but for- 
merly a resident of Detroit, who was be- 
loved by every young woman with whom 
she came in contact. Although an ocean 
now rolls between, her interest in her 
Detroit * girls” has not abated. 

The social settlements in Detroit are 
of keen interest to numerous society 
women. Women of the highest social 
standing form the executive boards of 
the charitable institutions, of which there 
are many, and gladly open their elegant 
homes and grounds for musicales, lawn 
fetes and other entertainments for the 
support of philanthropic work. The De- 
troit Federation of Women’s Clubs, rep- 
resenting a membership of about four 
thousand, takes an active part in the 
education of the masses, and includes a 
free lecture course in its winter’s work. 
The clubhouse, known as the Century 
3uilding, was erected through the efforts 
of the club women of the city. 

Detroit’s educational institutions are, 
for the most part, free to the people. 
and books are supplied if desired. Of 
its ninety public schools, four are high 
schools. There are classes in manual 
training, including a course in domestic 
science. The University of Michigan, 
situated at Ann Arbor, less than forty 
miles away, extends its influence to the 
very heart of Detroit's more ambitious 
element, and from families who have 
struggled hard to see their children 
through college there have risen law- 
yers, doctors, ministers, journalists and 
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many others who are an honor to their 
professions. 

At the Museum of Art free lectures 
are given every Sunday afternoon, and 
its doors are open to the public at cer- 
tain hours each day during the week. 
The conservatories of music frequently 
offer free recitals, the public libraries 
free reading, the children enjoy free 
playgrounds and there are special schools 
for teaching foreigners, conducted under 
the auspices of some of the churches, 
This latter work is deeply appreciated, 
for the foreign element in Detroit is vast, 
largely including Italians, Poles and Ger- 
mans. 

Although the theaters and other 
places of amusement are open on Sun- 
day, baseball is played on that day, and 
thousands of people seek the boats and 
parks in summer, there still flows in this 
old city a deep religious undercurrent. 
Two hundred churches are within its 
confines, not counting the various mis- 
cellaneous religious societies, and among 
the more orthodox institutions there is 
a fair sprinkling of liberal thought. The 
Christian Science Church is well at- 
tended; a New Thought church, located 
in the downtown district, has a goodly 
following. 

Less than twenty-five years ago De- 
troit was known among the working 
classes as “ The city of cottages.” Me- 
chanics and laborers believed in it as 
a place where they could buy homes; 
and even today some of its streets pre- 
sent long rows of cozy, one-story houses, 
sold on easy terms—a large community 
of the thrifty element who do not pro- 
pose to pay rent all of their lives. But 
the little homes are being overshadowed 
by apartment houses, to which the middle 
classes gravitate, while young men on 
fair salaries seek the streets near the city 
limits, especially toward the north, and 
build for themselves smart bungalows or 
other homes which show some individ- 
uality in architecture. 

Taxes are moderate, the city is prac- 
tically free from debt and improvements 
are continually in progress, thus ‘ mak- 
ing good” the city’s proverb: “In De- 
troit life is worth living.” 

There are more automobiles manu- 
factured in Detroit than in any other 
city in the world, the estimated value of 
last year’s output being about $50,000,- 
000, The next most important industry 
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is car building. Detroit leads every other 
port on the Great Lakes in shipbuilding, 
and every city in the country in the 
manufacture of stoves, drugs, cigars, 
paints and varnishes, and some other 
commodities, 

Detroit’s great double-tube railway 
tunnel will no doubt be in operation be- 
fore these lines reach the reader. All 
trains going to or from Canada will pass 
under the river, instead of being ferried 
across on the immense transfer boats 
which have been for long a picturesque 
feature of the river. Thus do we come 
again to the river—the river along which 
sailed, two hundred years ago, the little 
army of French soldiers, and the handful 
of friendly Indians, guided by the great 
Cadillac, soldier, statesman and scholar, 
and later governor of Louisiana, who 
founded Detroit. 

On Cadillac Square, in the very heart 
of the city, stands a monument, carved 
in stone in the form of a mammoth chair, 
and bearing an inscription to the memory 
of Detroit’s founder, Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac. On the walls of the 
Museum of Art on Jefferson Avenue is 
a tablet memorializing Madame Cadillac, 
wife of Detroit’s founder, and pictures 
her landing from a small boat amid a 
group of Indians. 


Some Facts Concerning Detroit 


Detroit covers an area of forty square 
miles, and has 670 miles of streets. 

Its public parks are valued at $7,428,- 
900, and include 1,176 acres. 

The waterworks are owned by the 
city, the supply being brought from Lake 
St Clair; capacity, 152,000,000 gallons. 

The electric light plant is owned by 
the city. 

Gas for illuminating or fuel is fur- 
nished at a rate of 80 cents per 1,000 feet. 

Garbage is collected daily in iron 
wagon boxes, by a corporation under 
contract with the city. 

Deposits in Detroit banks average 
over a million dollars a day. 

Duties paid at Detroit amount to 
nearly $1,000,000 yearly. 

City taxes are only a little over one 
and one-half cents on the dollar, and 
real estate is generally assessed at one- 
half to two-thirds its estimated value. 

The estimate of Detroit’s population, 
as given by the city directory for 1909, 
was 477,390. 
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Then it was a rough and tumble game. slap for slap Page 42 


The Excursion Baby 


By Cally Ryland 


OW, anyone with an ounce of 
imagination would fancy that a 
baby would be about as much out 

of place on an excursion train “as a 
crown and scepter would be on a king 
who was taking a swimming lesson.” 
But not this baby. 

He wasn’t much more to look at 
than other babies. The same round 
head, guiltless of even a duck tail of 
hair; the same round eyes that consid- 
ered the nearest object with calm uncon- 
sciousness of scrutiny; the same dab of 
a nose, and a mouth that Nature had evi- 
dently hinted was too small, since he was 
constantly endeavoring to stretch it by 
shoving both fists into it at once. 

His hands looked as if they had been 


tied on to his wrists with strings, there 
were such deep dents left in the soft 
flesh, and his toes curled under in the 
most absurd fashion. Just the most 
ordinary sort of a baby, as one might 
easily see; but not the great Coquelin 
himself could have claimed that he ever 
kept an entire audience so amused, so 
interested and so expectant as this pudgy 
atom, whose control over a whole carful 
of dusty, tired excursionists was nothing 
short of hypnotic. 

When the train pulled out of the sta- 
tion, with clanging bell, and headed for 
the seashore, he sank back in his mother’s 
arms, toyed for a moment with a sort of 
rattle thing that was tied about his neck 
with a string, and finally put it into his 
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mouth with the air of a gentleman 
anticipating a comfortable half hour with 
his favorite Havana. 

The din was deafening. Above the 
rattle and bang of wheels and brakes 
rose the American voice, unlimited. 
Shrill cackles of laugher split the torrid 
air, children tumbled over each other 
in the aisle and were admonished by 
querulous parents, small boys performed 
such acrobatic feats as the rocking of 
the train allowed over the arms and 
backs of seats, and industrious young 
men in their shirtsleeves rushed up and 
down the aisle, calling their basketed 
wares vociferously. It was a church 
excursion, and every penny was made to 
tell. 

But not an iota of difference did alt 
this make to his majesty, the baby. Now 
and then he took his rattle from his 
mouth to bestow an open and watery 
smile upon some admirer who had paused 
to chuck him under the chin or to give 
him a friendly poke in the ribs, and it 
was all the same to the baby whether it 
was the rattle that went back into his 
mouth, or his toe, or the end of his 
mother’s scarf, so delightfully insouciant 
was he as to the taste of the mouth- 
ful. 

To look at him, one would think that 
his whole life had been spent on an ex- 
cursion train. Nothing worried or flur- 
ried him, and though he was plainly in- 
different as to the amount of enjoyment 
he himself might derive from the trip, he 
was distinctly and consistently sympa- 
thetic with those who were constantly 
trying to whoop things up. 

Not that he was allowed to remain 
in quiet contemplation of proceedings for 
very long at a time. On the contrary, 
one seatful after another borrowed him, 
until he had made the rounds no less 
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than four times before the journey’s 
end. It was interesting to see the amount 
of tact he showed with each group that 
claimed him. Once, when he had been 
passed precariously over the plush back 
of a seat to an oldish, sad-looking couple, 
he cuddled down into the woman’s arms 
so prettily that it was perfectly plain, 
even to the rankest outsider, that he 
knew her loss and her yearning. 

It was a different story when some 
young man grabbed him. Then it was 
a rough and tumble game, slap for slap, 
howls of delight or derision, and fat 
chuckles of laughter; and when the 
young man passed him over to his best 
girl it was with an odd look of surprise 
on his face to see the picture the two 
made together, the little woman and the 
big baby. 

Sometimes a couple of boys would get 
hold of him and make uncouth, cublike 
efforts to entertain him, or a little girl 
would clasp him in her arms as if he was 
her favorite doll, and sing a crooning 
lullaby to him. And yet, out of all the 
petting and squeezing and teasing, the 
baby emerged fresh and bubbling with 
smiles and dimples and good humor. 

It was easy to see that he was a phi- 
losopher—a_ philosopher of the new 
school of cheerfulness under all circum- 
stances. “I didn’t care about coming 
here, but now I’m here I’m going to 
make the best of it,” was evidently his 
motto. 

He wasn’t a cherub, and he wasn’t 
angelic. He gave as lusty a yell as any 
other baby when he bumped his head or 
they took his cracker away from him. 
Lut he diffused the spirit of cheerfulness 
through that carload of excursionists to 
such a degree that there wasn't a cross 
face in the crowd that descended to earth 
at the end of the journey. 
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Nursie Told Me This 


By Martha D. Beal 


My eyes are birthday presents 
That my mamma gave to me 

When I was just a “ weenie ” thing 
So small I could not see; 

She held me close, she loved me so, 
And left me with a kiss. 

Now, my good nursie knows, vou see, 
And nursie told me this. 


My eyes are birthday presents 
That my mamma gave to me, 

And that is why | keep them bright 
And shining as can be. 

I would not like to have her think 
Her baby did not prize 

The birthday presents which she gave 
Just like her own blue eyes. 


My papa is a business man, 
And nurse says, “ Let him be,” 

But, oh, I often wish he’d talk 
About these things to me! 

For always when I’m tucked in bed 
And most to dreamy lands, 

He comes and kisses my two eves- 
I'm sure he understands. 


Then when he has gone away 
And left me still and white 
I creep up to the window 
And I peep out in the night, 
For that is how she’ll find me, 


By the sparkles in my eyes, 
When she comes to take me with her 
Up in the far-off skies. 


Oh, do you think she’s lost the way? 
Or could she have forgot? 
Sometimes these big, black questions 
Almost smother out my heart, 
Because, you see, [ cannot cry 
As other children do, 
For nursie says that tear drops 
Wash the sparkles out of blue. 


And so I have to jump about 
And run around and play, 

And keep at doing something hard 
The blessed livelong day ; 

And it helps to ask the neighbor 
In a very kindly way, 


Little Songs of Home 


“Dear Mrs Jones, pray tell me, 
How are vour little pigs today?” 


My eyes are birthday presents 
That my mamma gave to me 

When I was just a “ weenie ” thing 
So small I could not see; 

She held me close, she loved me so, 
And left me with a kiss; 

Now, my good nursie knows, vou see, 
And nursie told me this. 


That Which Abides 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


Death has robbed me, Life has robbed 
me ; 
Only Love has proven true— 
Love that flies above the tempest, 
Lost in blue; 
Love that wears your smile, your gesture, 
Ives of you! 


Thus have I, from Time’s strange sa! 
vage, 
More than Death can take away; 
More than Life can hurt or squander 
In its day; 
Love remains, and smiles upon me 
Your old way! 


Sabbath Breaking 
By Fannie S. Davis 


Quaint as a Dresden-china sunset 
(Little pink clouds and a foam-bluc 
sky ) 
She ripples up through the long aisle. 
followed 
By sun in a streak, and a wide-mouthed 
sigh ! 


Nobody cares much about the preacher, 
Nobody cares much about the hymn, 
Though piously busy the old leaves flut- 

ter 
Under the flash of her fingers slim. 


Wild rose, white birch, a brook, a blue- 
bird, 
All let loose in the dusky room! 
Oh, ‘tis a pity for Parson Parker 
When her cheeks and her bonnet come 
into bloom! 
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Chapter II 


HE Little Woman stood by the 
hedge of Osage orange in her 
front yard, the spring sunshine 

falling all about her and the shadows of 
the maples dancing on the young grass 
at her feet while she gazed fixedly, now 
up the long road which wound past cot- 
tages and farmhouses until it was lost 
in the woods of the distant hills, now in 
the opposite direction down the straight, 
tree-hordered street which ran by smart 
villas and trim lawns up the little hill 
into Jersey Manor. 

Figures appeared now and then at the 
far end of one vista or the other and 
slowly approached — country people, 
jogging into church behind sober-going 
horses,.or sleek suburban fathers out 
for a leisurely Sunday airing with their 
toddling youngsters. But the sturdy, 
black figure of Mirabeau did not come. 
Among the medley of sounds wafted to 
her on the soft spring air—the crowing 
of roosters, the clangor of distant church 
bells, the chattering of blackbirds in 
neighboring fields—there rose occasion- 
ally the bark of a dog. But it was never 
the bark of Mirabeau. 

A house door banged across the way; 
there was a patter of feet on wooden 
steps, and a tall girl walked briskly past 
on the opposite side of the street. She 
Synopsis OF THE First (June) INSTALL- 
MENT—Mirabeau, the Stanton’s French poodle, 
was last seen near the Junction, five miles from 
Jersey Manor. Mrs Stanton fears that her pet 
is poisoned. The Baroness, Mrs Stanton’s aunt, 
comes for a visit, having driven from the Junc- 
tion, where she missed her train. Her maid, 
Celestine, she has sent back from the Junction 
to Philadelphia for a forgotten dress. The Bar- 
oness refuses to mourn for “that dog,” being 
incensed that his name, Mirabeau, is that of her 
own son, who arrives at the Stantons’ next day. 
44 


started to bow to the Little Woman; 

but, seeing that she was unobserved, 
kept on her way, rapidly at first, then 
more and more slowly, until at last 
she came to a stop. After a while she 
retraced her steps in an irresolute man- 
ner, until she was again opposite the Lit- 
tle Woman, when she suddenly crossed 
directly over. Without a word she held 
out her hand. 

*“ You're just too pathetic,” she said, 
smiling. 

T suppose,” replied the Little Woman 
plaintively, “that I am a sight for gods 
and men. I feel the tongues in Jersey 
Manor wagging and the fingers of scorn 
pointing at a wife and the mother of 
two boys who will mourn openly in her 
front yard on Sunday morning over a 
lost dog.” 

“ There are mighty few such tongues 
and fingers and they’re not worth that,” 
answered the girl with a snap of her 
fingers. “ All of us who know you and 
Mirabeau are just full of sympathy.” 

“ Mirabeau was a dear,” said the Little 
Woman softly. 

* Mirabeau is a darling,” returned the 
girl warmly. “ He is, too, not was. I’m 
just confident of it, somehow.” 

Why 2” 

“Well, why shouldn’t he be alive?” 
the girl answered slowly. “If anyone 
in the neighborhood were ‘laying for 
Mirabeau,’ to use a slang expression, 
this would have been a most unfavorable 
time to put him out of the way. Mira- 


beau is carried off in a freight car. 
When the car stops Mirabeau jumps off, 
and, following the instincts and habits of 
How 


his race, heads directly for home. 
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much less opportunity, then, for anyone 
to harm him than on one of the many 
days when he has roamed all over the 
neighborhood.” 

“That's true,” cried the Little Woman, 
clasping her hands, “ it’s just what Mira- 
beau would do. As soon as the car 
stopped he’d have jumped off and come 
straight home. But the problem I’m 
racking my brains over, Dorothy, is— 
why didn’t he come?” 

“ Because someone liked him and kept 
him; in other words, stole him,” replied 
Dorothy promptly. 

* But who?” 

“ That is the problem,” Dorothy said. 
*T love to solve a problem. It seems to 
me that the greatest fun about difficulties 
is to look at them simply as things to be 
overcome. And the harder the problem, 
the more fun there is in unraveling it. 
And I love dogs. too. You know Father 
loves cats, and as we can't make cats and 
dogs dwell together in harmony, I have 
to love my dog friends at a distance.” 

* Mirabeau was so fond of you,” said 
the Littke Woman wistfully. “He 
would go over to see you, even after 
he had killed that beautiful Angora cat 
of your father’s.” 

“Tm sure that’s the only naughty 
thing he ever did,” said Dorothy, smil- 
ing. “ And, anyway, I love Mirabeau.” 

Mirabeau! Mirabeau! Where is 
Mirabeau ?” 

Both women turned in surprise to- 
ward the Stanton’s house, when the cry 
came. At an upper window appeared 
the Baroness, gorgeous in a kimono of 
vivid green. 

“Has he had his breakfast?” she 
called. 

* Coming, Aunt,” replied the Little 
Woman. “She means her son,” she ex- 
plained to Dorothy. “ It’s most absurd; 
they both have the same name. [ll tell 
you about it sometime.” 

“Well, it’s Mirabeau the dog I’m 
after, not Mirabeau the man,” replied 
Dorothy. “ And now for the problem.” 

The Little Woman watched her with 
affectionate admiration as she walked 
away. She knew of no one in Jersey 
Manor better qualified to play the role 
of amateur detective and solve the 
mystery of Mirabeau’s absence. Dor- 
othy Ingram, without being inquisitive 
in any way or a busybody or a gossip, 
was a remarkably observant young per- 


son. She was acutely attentive to, and 
keenly conscious of, what went on about 
her. She could read people so success- 
fully that had she not been both tactful 
and discreet she would have been feared 
and disliked. As it was, an impetuous 
girl once said of her: “It’s a mercy 
Dolly Ingram doesn’t gossip. If she told 
all she saw, she'd tell everything.” And 
an older observer had remarked: “ No 
wonder Miss Ingram isa superb bridge 
player. Life is a game of bridge to her, 
and she always knows all the cards that 
are out and about where they are.” 

She was very popular in Jersey Manor 
among young and old, rich and poor. 
Among the latter she had made friends 
with several women in the lower part of 
the town-—wives of mill hands or rail- 
road men, into whose lives she had come, 
not from any desire to practice charity, 
but from a simple wish to be useful and 
neighborly. It was to one of these 
friends that she betook herself after leav- 
ing Mrs Stanton, and from her she came 
away with a fact definitely established 
in her mind. Mirabeau had probably 
gone from Jersey Manor, at least as far 
as the Junction, because the train that 
carried him hadnot stopped between these 
points. This she learned from the hus- 
band of the woman she visited, who was 
a brakeman on that very train. The 
dog had gone as far as the Junction, 
therefore; but how could he have gone 
any farther, since the car which was 
there locked was found to be empty when 
it was later unlocked? The Junction, 
then, was the place to look for clues, to 
take up threads. 

She went home, had her luncheon and 
then ordered out her own little run- 
about. While she was humming over 
the road to the Junction she decided to 
divest her mind of all surmises, specula- 
tions, suppositions or theories. She 
would start with the bare fact that the 
Stantons’ French poodle was missing, 
and that the Junction was the first place 
to begin to look for him. After she had 
done a little investigating she might per- 
mit herself to speculate as to who had 
stolen him, if he were stolen. 

Arrived at the Junction, Dorothy 
stopped at the railroad station, both be- 
cause it seemed the logical place to begin 
her search, and because the Junction con- 
sisted of little besides the station. Even 
that seemed given over to the quiet of a 
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Sunday afternoon, and was apparently 
deserted, except for a solitary young 
man, tall and slender, who stood at one 
end of the platform smoking a cigarette. 
The waiting room, which she first inves- 
tigated, was empty; the baggage room 
was locked. There remained, as offering 
even a faint excuse for a search, only a 
couple of freight cars standing on a spur 
a little way down the track. These, too, 
she examined, walking around them, 
peering in at the open doors and even, 
with some faint recollection of detective 
stories she had read, scrutinizing the 
ground for telltale footprints. Foot- 
prints on the dusty ground were plenti- 
ful—huge ones from hobnailed boots and 
horses’ hoofs; but she was unable to dis- 
cover any marks of a dog’s feet, telltale 
or otherwise. Smiling a little at the ab- 
surdity of her detective work thus far, 
she walked back to the station. She 
paused there, looked up and down the 
gleaming rails and out over the deserted 
country roads and the quiet fields and 
woods, and slowly uttered the inelegant 
and unladylike expression: “ Stumped.” 

Somewhere, a little way off, a dog 
barked. Turning quickly in the direc- 
tion of the sound, Dorothy beheld a small 
dark figure flying over the ground, head 
down, ears flapping, as with every jump 
it seemed to be endeavoring to traverse 
the greatest possible distance in the least 
possible time. Across the road the small 
figure bounded, leaped to the platform 
and came gamboling toward her—a lit- 
tle, black, woolly, nondescript, mongrel 
pup. 

There are few more touching sights 
in the world than a lively puppy still too 
young and inexperienced to fear rebuffs 
or possible kicks, and not yet wise 
enough to regard strangers with sus- 
picion or hostility. What a beseeching 
appeal he makes for one’s protec- 
tion and friendship! What whole- 
souled transports of delight he displays 
in his eves, his tail and all his quivering, 
dancing little body if his advances elicit 
a response! Dorothy impulsively went 
down on her knees and met the puppy 
with a friendliness as warm and demon- 
strative as his own. She fondled him 
and stroked him, patted his head and 
pulled his hair, while his yelps of delight 
made her ears ring. He was an absurd 
little beast, homely, uncared for and hope- 
lessly plebeian. And, as if to accentu- 


ate his ridiculous appearance, his collar 


was so much too large for him that it 
had been tied around his neck by a dirty 
rag to keep it from slipping over his 
head. 

Having nothing else to do, Dorothy 
began to romp with the puppy. Pres- 
ently the romping developed into a 
game in which she would pretend to 
threaten the little animal and run after 
him, whereupon he would turn tail and 
flee. Then, by whistling and coaxing, 
she would call him back, and pet him to 
his heart’s content until she was ready 
for another game. This pastime con- 
tinued until her hair was flying, and she 
was, as she would have expressed it, 
“in a mess.” At last the puppy, in his 
flight, disappeared around a corner oi 
the station. Repeated whistles failing 
to bring him back, Dorothy followed 
softly, and rounding the side of the sta- 
tion, came upon the tall young man whom 
she had formerly observed, stooping over 
the puppy and examining him with un- 
disguised interest. 

As he caught sight of Dorothy the 
young man rose abruptly and bowed. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said, “ for 
detaining your very charming little dog.” 

“Certainly,” replied Dorothy. “ He 
isn’t my dog, though.” 

“Ts it possible?” answered the young 
man, and smiled. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, slightly nettled 
without knowing why. “ He’s simply a 
strange little puppy who is ready to make 
friends with anyone.” 

She turned away, and the young man 
bowed again. He was very good look- 
ing, she noticed, with smooth, dark skin 
and a flash of white teeth when he smiled. 
There was something decidedly winning 
about his manner. His bow in particular 
was attractive—so graceful and deferen- 
tial that it struck her as rather un-Ameri- 
can. 

As she walked toward her automobile 
the puppy came dancing up beside her, 
lunging and barking in that intense 
eagerness to do the same thing over and 
over and over again which sometimes 
makes puppies tiresome. 

“ Now what,” she said to herself sud- 
denly, “did he find to look at in you?” 

Stooping down, she took the head of 
the panting little animal between her 
hands. 
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“What was he looking at?” she re- 
peated. 

As about everything he could have 
looked at was visible at a glance, she 
was on the point of letting the dog go, 
when she noticed for the first time that 
his collar was on upside down. Twist- 
ing it around, she read: “ J. M. No 847.” 

“ Mirabeau’s collar!” she exclaimed 
in amazement. 

Certainly it must be Mirabeau’s col- 
lar, for there couldn't be two dog licenses 
of the same number in the town of Jer- 
sey Manor. But how came Mirabeau’s 
collar on the neck of this absurd little 
puppy ? 

Her first impulse was to look to the 
tall young man for an explanation. But 
the fact that she did not know him, com- 
bined with his calm air of self-posses- 
sion, disinclined her to such a_ step. 
While she hesitated he suddenly ap- 
peared ‘round the corner of the station, 
jumped off the platform, and turning into 
the road toward Jersey Manor set off at 
a long, swinging stride. Well, at all 
events, she couldn't run after him. And 
it was unlikely, anyhow, that he could 
explain the appearance of Mirabeau's 
collar on the puppy’s neck. The puppy 
did not belong to him, and if she could 
judge by his expression when he ex- 
amined that collar, his surprise and in- 
terest were just as great as her own. 

A man trundling a baby carriage 
crossed the road to the station, mounted 
the platform, dragged the carriage after 
him and disappeared inside the waiting 
room. Dorothy followed him there lei- 
surely. When she entered, the baby car- 
riage (from which there proceeded a 
vociferous squalling) stood alone in the 
middle of the floor, while the gentleman 
who had propelled it was visible inside 
the ticket office. 

“T suppose,” said Dorothy pleasantly, 
“that you have heard about the lost 
dog at Jersey Manor?” 

“T suppose,” returned the ticket agent 
sharply, “I have. Some idiots pestered 
me most to death about him vesterday. 
Don’t know nothing about it,” and he 
banged down his window. 


Dorothy gazed whimsically at the 


square of ground glass that had suddenly 
blotted him out, and turned away with 
a laugh. The waiting room was a stuffy, 
dingy place, with floors and windows 
that showed a sad unfamiliarity with the 
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scrubbing brush, and an empty stove that 
had rusted to a dull red. She escaped 
to the fresh air outside, but she did not 
at the same time escape from the cries 
of the infant, which rosé with steadily 
increasing vigor. Her sympathy for 
small and helpless things impelled her 
first to listen and then to turn back. 
The window of the ticket office was 
still resolutely shut down, while the baby 
was working himself into a paroxysm of 
shrieking. Picking him up, Dorothy 
seated herself, laid the baby face down- 
ward across her knees and began to trot 
him as her negro mammy had trotted 
her, and as negro mammies have trotted 
Southern babies—well, ever since there 
were negro maimmies. 

* Poor little thing,” she murmured, 
“he’s full of colic, and no wonder. The 
bottle that fool man left with him is 
stone cold.” 

Soon the shrieks diminished to cries, 
and then to a subdued snufiling, until 
finally the baby was trotted into quiet 
and apparent contentment. After a while 
Dorothy was aware that the ticket 
agent’s window being stealthily 
raised, but she did not turn her head. 

* Say.” said a voice from the window 
at last, “ what was the matter with that 
baby ?” 

* Colic,” returned Dorothy shortly. 

“What do you do for colic?” asked 
the ticket agent. 

“Do what I’m doing,” replied Dor- 
othy coldly. 

* Well, say, I can’t do that.” said the 
ticket agent in an aggrieved tone. 
“ How'd it look if someone came in to 
buy a ticket and saw me dandling a baby 
that way?” 

Dorothy preserved a cool silence. 

* Anything else you can do for colic?” 
asked the ticket agent, with calm per- 
sistence. 

* Yes,” replied Dorothy, * you can get 
some hot water and heat this bottle so 
the poor baby can use it without getting 
cramps.” 

“Well, I guess I can do that,” said 
the agent cheerfully, “ seeing as I’ve got 
an alcohol lamp in here.” 

He appeared presently in his shirt 
sleeves, puffing at a pipe. 

“There’s a feller up at Noo York 
wrote a song, ‘ My wife’s gone to the 
country. Hooray, hooray!” he re- 
marked. “I'll bet he'd have cut out the 


hooray part if his wife had gone to the 
country and left him with a sick baby to 
look after.” 

“ Probably,” Dorothy replied. 

“Was you looking at anything?” 
asked the agent, after a pause. 

“T was, and am,” returned Dorothy. 
“That puppy interests me, or rather his 
collar interests me very much.” 

“The pup,” said the agent gloomily, 
“is mine. The collar’s a souvenir.” 

“ A souvenir?” 

* Yep—yes, ma’am. Someone pinched 
his mother, carried her off, you under- 
stand, day before yesterday. I picked 
that dog collar up on the platform next 
morning. Don’t know where it come 
from or whose ’tis, but I just kep’ it 
as a kind of souvenir.” 

“T think it’s a mean trick to steal a 
dog,’ said Dorothy indignantly. ‘ Was 
your dog valuable?” 

* Pretty good as a mother,” returned 
the agent, “ but not much account as a 
dog. What beats me is why anyone 
should want to take her, for you can 
have one of them all-mixed breeds like 
her any day in the week for the asking.” 

‘Do you suspect anyone?” said Dor- 
othy. 

“ Not a suspect,” replied the agent. 
“| know every man, woman and child 
around here, and they’re none of ‘em 
accumulating dogs.” 

“ H’m,” said Dorothy, “do you know 
a tall young man, slender, with very 
white teeth when he smiles ?” 

“Let’s see,” answered the agent re- 
flectively. ‘‘ Sorter describes Joe Jones.” 

“Joe Jones,” said Dorothy smiling, 
“is not a very euphonious name.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the agent, evi- 
dently giving up the word euphonious, 
“he works over to Brinkman’s farm. 
He’s a young colored feller. Did vou 
mean him?” 

“No,” said Dorothy severely, “1 did 
not.” 

“ Was you looking at anything?” asked 
the agent again, after another pause. 

“ Again | was, and am,” returned Dor- 
othy, leaning forward. “ Those tickets 
that someone has dropped under the seat 
near my feet interest me.” 

The agent fished them out. 

“Philadelphia to Jersey Manor via 
Jersey Manor Junction,” he said. 
“ They’re no good, though; stamped the 
twenty-seventh.” 
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“That was day before yesterday?’ 

“ Yep—yes, ma’am.” 

“Then two people came from Phila- 
delphia, the day before yesterday, to go 
to Jersey Manor, and stopped here?” 

“You bet they didn’t stop here,” said 
the agent in a petulant tone. “ This is 
a junction; people only go through this 
place—they never stop.” 

“Then where did they go?” 

“ Search me,” said the agent. “ Prob- 
ably went on to the place they started 
for—Jersey Manor ; though I don’t know 
why they should be chucking good 
tickets under the seat.” 

“Did you notice two people waiting 
here, day before yesterday?” asked Dor- 
othy. 

““No, I didn’t. I did take notice of 
one, though, because she bought a dog 
check to New York.” 

“ A dog check?” 

“Yep,” returned the agent. “ Rule 
of the road. You got to buy a dog check 
and check your dog in the baggage car. 
He can’t ride in the coaches. I’ve kinder 
wondered if she was the one who stole 
this pup’s mother, but seems to me 
she was too stylish looking to have any- 
thing to do with a poor old skate like 
Flora. Anyway, she was a stranger to 
me. I never seen her before, and never 
will again, I guess.” 

Dorothy studied the tickets in her hand 
in disappointed silence. After all, she 
was making very little progress. The 
discovery that Mirabeau’s collar had 
been found at the Junction, and that a 
strange woman had purchased a dog 
check for New York, did not aid her ap- 
preciably in solving the mystery. 

“Local comin’ down from Jersey 
Manor,” said the agent suddenly, as an 
engine’s whistle sounded in the distance. 
* Connects with the express from New 
York and goes right back.” 

Dorothy rose and laid the baby gently 
in his carriage. But as she tiptoed 
toward the door, a wail of protest arose. 

“Guess he needs the bottle,” said the 
agent, with a knowing look. 

does,” agreed Dorothy. 

“Well, I kinder hate to ask you—it 
looks real nervy,” began the agent with 
an air of embarrassment, “but TP be 
dinged if I know how to fix that bottle. 
Now if you—nobody’d see you if you 
was in the ticket office, you know.” 

“ And,” he added, as Dorothy hesi- 
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tated, “ that little feller has sure had a 
tough time since he came.” 

“IT can see that,” replied Dorothy smil- 
ing. “I'll be glad to fix his bottle.” 

Thus it happened that when the two 
trains arrived and passengers hurried 
through the station from one to the other, 
Dorothy was busily engaged inside the 
ticket office preparing a bottle and ad- 
ministering it to the baby. And _ this 
charitable act had an immediate reward, 
for suddenly she felt her arm grasped 
by the ticket agent. 

“ That's her,” he whispered excitedly. 

“Who?” said Dorothy, in offended 
dignity. 

“ Her.” whispered the agent. “ The 
one who bought the dog check the other 
day.” 

“Where is she?’ Dorothy exclaimed. 

“She got off the New York train and 
scurried through here to the Jersey 
Manor train,” replied the agent. “TI 
didn’t ree’gnize her, first off. But *twas 
her.” 

“ Good-by ; I’m going after her. Your 
baby is all right,” cried Dorothy ex- 
citedly, thrusting the bottle into his hand. 

* Hold on,” the agent called after her; 
“you needn’t run. The train’s started.” 

When he reached the platform he 
found her hastily cranking up her car. 

* What you goin’ to do?” he asked. 

*‘ Beat the train to Jersey Manor,” re- 
plied Dorothy. 

“ You're all right,” he exclaimed ad- 
miringly, “but you can’t do it. She 
makes thirty miles an hour and no 
stops.” 

“Tl make thirty-five.” said Dorothy 
grimly, throwing in the clutch. But 
suddenly she brought ‘the car to an 
abrupt stop. 

“ What on earth does the woman look 
like?” she asked. 

* Oh, you can’t miss her.” the agent 
cried. ‘ She’s furrin’ looking. Dark 
and thin and furrin’ looking, vou know.” 

He waved his arms reassuringly. 

With a laugh, Dorothy sped away, and 
sure enough, when the train pulled into 
Jersey Manor, she rolled up to the sta- 
tion. Only a few passengers alighted, 
among them a slim woman in a dark 
suit, whom she felt, with a little quiver 
of excitement, must be the one whom the 
agent had described as “ furrin’ look- 
ing.” The woman set out briskly, as if 
she had been in Jersey Manor before, 


and Dorothy followed in her car. It is 
more difficult to run an automobile at 
four miles an hour than forty, as every- 
one knows; and Dorothy was in great 
fear that instead of being the observer 
she would be the observed as she alter- 
nately let in her clutch and threw it out, 
working her car along like a taxicab in 
a Fifth Avenue crush. 

Up the hill, past the lumberyard and 
the bank, the woman proceeded at a 
smart pace, Dorothy following. Thence, 
by the most direct way, they approached 
the Stanton house, where, to Dorothy's 
great disappointment, the chase suddenly 
ended. She was not surprised at the 
stranger's appearance in the town, and 
in fact had hastily concocted a theory 
that she had come there for the purpose 
of securing a reward for returning Mira- 
beau. But when the newcomer turned 
into the gate as if she were perfectly 
at home, and was quickly admitted to 
the house, Dorothy was forced to admit 
that it looked as if she had followed the 
wrong trail. 

She ran her car back fo the garage, 
and then seating herself on her own ve- 
randa, proceeded to watch the Stantons’ 
house and await developments. Nothing 
developed. At last, impelled by nothing 
more definite than a lively curiosity, she 
crossed the street and rang the Stantons’ 
doorbell. The door was opened by the 
Baroness, who looked very stout and 
rather overpowering in a dress of vivid 
pink. 

“ Nobody's at home except me,” she 
announced. “I’m the Baroness, whom 
you've probably heard my niece speak 


“Very often, and I’m so glad to meet 
you,” smiled Dorothy. ‘I was wonder- 
ing,” she added innocently, * if the lady 
who has just arrived brought any news 
about the lost doggie.” 

“She isn’t a lady; she’s my maid,” 
replied the Baroness blandly. ‘* No, she 
knows nothing. She’s just come from 
Philadelphia.” 

“From Philadelphia?” asked Dorothy 
softly. 

* Yes, she had to stay over to bring 
me a new gown.” 

“Oh. I see.” said Dorothy, stealing a 
long look at the Baroness. “ Well, I 
mustn’t stay. We're all so anxious 
about that missing dog, is my excuse for 
intruding.” 
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“Of course it’s deplorable,” replied 
the Baroness in her comfortable, throaty 
voice, “ but we believe the dog will come 
home in good time. Dogs are such ca- 
pable creatures; they know so well how 
to take care of themselves. And then 
they have a remarkable instinct for find- 
ing their way home.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Dorothy, with 
a nod and a smile as she turned away. 

The first thing she did when she 
reached home was to call up the baggage 
room at the station. 

“The maid brought no baggage, ap- 
parently,” she said to herself thought-~ 
fully, as she hung up the receiver. “* And 
if she carried the new gown for the Bar- 
oness in that small handbag, what a 
shockingly scanty gown it must be.” 

As she mounted the stairs to dress 
for dinner she was in a brown study, 
stopping every few steps. 

“She came from New York, not 
Philadelphia,” she said at the first stop. 

“And she bought a dog check to New 
York the day Mirabeau disappeared,” 
she added at the second stop. 

“Two full fares from Philadelphia to 
the Junction and a fare and a dog check 
from the Junction to New York. Now 
what became of the other fare?” she con- 
cluded, as she reached the top step. 

And that was the problem which en- 
grossed her, through dinner and through 
the evening, until, as she was on her way 
to bed, she telephoned the Little Woman 
to say good night. 

“By the way,” she asked, “ your 
aunt, the Baroness, arrived from Phila- 
delphia the day before yesterday?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ By train?’ 

“Why, no,” came the answer. “ She 
missed the local at the Junction, and had 
to drive over.” 

“ How unfortunate! All alone?” 

“Yes. Her maid came with her as far 
as the Junction, where she turned back.” 

“ Now this,” said Dorothy to herself, 
when the conversation was over, “is a 
very, very strange affair. These railroad 
tickets, I assume, belonged to the Bar- 
oness. Why not? Only well-to-do peo- 
ple throw tickets away in that extrava- 
gant fashion; and how many well-to-do 
people traveled from Philadelphia to 
Jersey Manor, day before yesterday, and 
got no further than the Junction? Very 
good, Baroness, the tickets I hold in my 
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hand were yours. And your maid went 
on to New York an hour after you 
reached the Junction and bought, in ad- 
dition to her own fare, a dog check. For 
whom was the dog check? For Mira- 
beau? Why not, since his collar shows 
that he was there? And why, Baroness, 
should you assure me just now that your 
maid had arrived from Philadelphia 
when I know she came from New York? 
But, on the other hand, how in the name 
of all that’s reasonable and sensible and 
credible, should you steal the dog that 
your niece loves so? What possible mo- 
tive could you have? Such a hearty, 
good-humored, normal old woman, too. 
1 can’t, I really cannot, dear Baroness, 
suspect you; but I am very strongly sus- 
picious that your smooth-looking French 
maid has been up to some tricks, behind 
your back.” 

Stepping out on the veranda, Dorothy 
walked up and down, pondering. Across 
the street the Stanton house gleamed 
white in the moonlight, and as she stood 
looking at it, the situation appealed to 
her. If her suspicions were correct, then 
behind that house front was not only 
the Little Woman, anxious and sorrow- 
ing for her beloved dog, but also the 
very person who had brought all this 
anxiety and distress upon her. She could 
just discern a figure standing quietly on 
the front porch, which, from its hight, 
she surmised was John Stanton, prob- 
ably smoking an evening cigar. Beside 
a front window glowed a lamp, and she 
could picture the tender-hearted Little 
Woman sitting near it, grieving for the 
faithful animal who had been such 
an affectionate friend, such a de- 
lightful playmate and such a dear heri- 
tage. 

“Oh, if I can trace this to you, you 
slim, trim lady’s maid, you'll suffer!” 
said Dorothy vindictively. “ Stealing 
a dog is as much stealing as any other 
kind of theft. Why, you might even be 
arrested.” 

And then an odd thing happened. 
A glimmer, appearing suddenly in one of 
the lower windows, near the rear of the 
Stanton house, first attracted her atten- 
tion. The blinds were opened, and in 
the beam of light which streamed forth 
there appeared a chair, which was held 
aloft for an instant by invisible hands 
and then slowly lowered to the ground. 
A minute later a figure climbed over the 
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sill, stood upon the chair, and then, step- 
ping to the ground, disappeared in the 
deep shadow beside the house. And at 
that instant the light disappeared. 

In her excitement, Dorothy clasped 
her hands and waited. A little later she 
could discern a dim figure slipping from ran into the hall, threw on a heavy cloak 
the shadow of the house to the shelter and stole off in pursuit. 


(To be continued) 


of a bush; thence to the shelter of an- 
other bush, and by this means stealthily 
and slowly to the street. Once there, 
the figure started rapidly in the direction 
of the town. 

Without a second’s hesitation Dorothy 
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Old Chairs and ‘Their Stories 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett. Architect 


T WAS the doctor who aroused our 
interest in chairs. We used to spend 
the evening there, all rapt attention 

to his stories. Defore that time, we used 
to think chairs just chairs, with virtues 
of lines and advantages in comfort, to 
be sure, but not special creatures in the 
universe of things. 

In our old spirit, we chose to sit, one 
evening, on the Dutch splat back, a 
broad-seated straight back in dull brown 
walnut wood, with an upholstered seat. 
The doctor has heen collecting Connec- 
ticut furniture for the last twenty-five 


years. During one of the first vears he 
had as a patient a very old) colored 
woman by the name of Louise Molbone, 
who lived in a cabin at the foot of Grey 
Mare Hill. The cabin was papered with 
fashion plates of 1800. The world of 
1860, as we know from the family 
daguerreotypes, was dressed like the the- 
atrical company of Trelawny of the 
Wells in full-ruffled hoop skirts and 
wee, round turbans. The stately Dutch 
splat gave a strange air of anachronism 
to this mid-century revival, on the cabin 
walls, of the aristocratic old patterns of 
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Two comb-back chairs and a straight-back 


mandarins and Arcadian shepherdesses. 

Louise Molbone had been a slave in 
the family of Lord Molbone, an English- 
man educated at Oxford, who afterward 
emigrated from Rhode Island to Con- 
necticut, and married a Southern lady. 
Among her patrimony were fifty or 
sixty slaves, who have become the ances- 
tors of most of the colored people of 
Connecticut. The Molbones were people 
of fashion. When the Dutch splat back 
was no longer in vogue it helped to fur- 
nish the cabin of their former slave. 
This is a.common fate of furniture, a 
customary line of descent. In Europe, 
for instance, the splendid oak furniture 
of the Gothic castles was found by con- 
noisseurs in the cottages of the peasants. 

The fashion of the Dutch splat back 
was brought into England from Holland 
by William and Mary, when they 
ascended the throne. Its distinguishing 
features are the bandy leg and the solid 
splat. The bandy leg came from China. 
The adventures of Dutch seamen con- 
tributed much to European domesticity, 
not only in bringing far Eastern shrubs 
and flowers to European gardens, but 
also in introducing oriental fashions and 
ideas in fabrics and furnishings. A 
handy leg of itself is perhaps not exactly 
thrilling, but when you look back upon 
its history you feel that it is almost a 
part of time itself, for it has made its 
way down the centuries from as far back 
as the Chow dynasty, 1122-254 BC. It 
is a graceful chair leg and full of the 
strength of curves. It marks an epoch 
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in the laws of chair construction, for 
although the doctor’s chair has the 
hitherto customary underbraces, the 


The Dutch chair with its bandy legs and splat 
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Three Chippendales. the first being a slat-back, with one of the most beautiful of the <lat-back 
patterns. The middle one has a pierce splat, while the third has a solid splat 


Dutch chair can support its burdens 
without such reinforcement in strength. 

The Dutch splat is a great stimulus 
to the imagination. It has an important 
place in the evolution of its kind. In all 
history there are forerunners—things 
great in themselves, but greater still in 


This chair shows the development of the Dutch splat 


what they inspire. The Haydn sym- 
phony is the forerunner of the Bee- 
thoven. The Cimabue Madonna is the 
forerunner of the great Raphaels. The 
Dutch chair is the forerunner of the 
Chippendale. Out of its solid splat the 
genius of Chippendale evolved its myriad 
forms and carvings. Of course, this evo- 
lution of the splat was gradual. 

The other Dutch chair, which the 
doctor bought in Darien from a family 
who moved to California, is interesting 
in showing this gradual evolution, and 
also in showing how dignified and stately 
such a simple pierced splat can be. 

The extension-top roundabout is from 
the Penrose mansion, a gambrel-roofed, 
broad-shingled house where the doctor 
boarded when he first took up his prac- 
tice. The roundabout is found in almost 
all the styles, from the turned chair 
down through the Chippendales. — Its 
first mention in New England inventories 
was about 1738. It is variously called 
* three-cornered chair,” * triangle chair,” 
* half-round chair.” The extension top 
is rare. The doctor's extension top is 
in the Chippendale style, with pierced 
splats and straight legs. The diagonal 
underbraces are in the spirit of the 
roundabout. 

In the few vears since the doctor told 
us his chair stories, Genevieve has be- 
come the possessor of a new home. It 
is in the style of an old Connecticut 
mansion, and is full of eighteenth-cen- 
tury furniture. There is a walnut arm- 
chair, with ball and claw feet and shell 
carvings, which welcomes you in the 
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broad central hall. In the din- 
ing room are eight Chinese 
Chippendales, two armchairs 
and six side chairs that were 
found in Scotland. It is very 
difficult to find a set of eight 
chairs; but as though that were 
not wealth enough for one 
house, the living room has two 
great wing chairs, in velour 
and tapestry, and two great 
Chippendaleeasychairs. Gene's 
Grandma, who is eighty-five 
and gowned in black satin, is 
an evening picture in the great 
tapestry wing chair. Gene 
and I are looking forward to a 
graceful old age when we, too, 


may look picturesque amid the 
furnishings. 

The side chairs in the living room 
have claw and ball feet and graceful 
pierced splats with exquisite relief carv- 
ing. Two of them come from the Mas- 
sachusetts home of one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
They were probably imported in colonial 
times because the colonial Chippendales 
are much simpler. Genevieve’s bedroom 
chairs are all colonial Chippendales. 
Three of them are among the illustra- 
tions. One of them is a solid splat. 

Aside from the scroll saw pattern of 
the splat, the Chippendale differs from 
the Dutch solid splat in the top rail. The 
top of the Dutch chair curves down to 
the upright pieces, so that they appear to 
be in one. In the Chippendale top rail 
there is a rise in the center and a curve 
up at the end. The legs of the colonial 
Chippendales are usually straight. This 
is a later fashion than the bandy leg. 
The Chinese Chippendales in the dining 
room have straight legs with some classic 
details, and a wee bit of fretwork in the 
corners under the seats. They have rib- 
bon backs with fine relief carving on the 
top rail, and are very seldom seen in this 
country. 

The straight legs of the colonial Chip- 
pendales are very plain with sometimes 
a little fluting in front. The second 
chair shows the openwork back with the 
interlacing lines that we see in such a 
myriad of patterns on Chippendale 
chairs and that remind us of the imagi- 
native freedom and_ individuality of 
Gothic tracery. Sometimes makers in 
certain localities had favorite patterns. 


Comb-back Windsor rocker and armchair 


In Gene's den there is a Chippendale 
with a rose velour seat that has an urn 
in the center of a ribboned splat. It used 
to be advertised as “chair with urn’d 
banisters,” and was a favorite with the 
cabinetmakers about Hartford. 

The third chair shows a Chippendale 
slat back. It is an altogether different 
chair with its cross slats from the splat 
back. The pattern of the illustration is 


A Chippendale dab 
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seem full of homey traits. 

The sack back is the chair 
in the group of four whose 
arms extend through the 
back. It is the most mascu- 
line of the Windsors. Some 


Fan-back Windsor rocker and armchair 


considered one of the most beautiful of 
the slat back designs. It seems hardly 
possible that tiie Chippendale genius 
could have evolved something so aristo- 
cratic out of the old slat backs. 

The Chippendale chair stands at the 
pinnacle of chair fame and in its beauty 
is a part of the world of aristocracy that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney and 
Gainsborough have pictured. It repre- 
sents the best of eighteenth-century cul- 
ture. It is the aristocrat of chairs. The 
Windsor, on the other hand, is the great 
eighteenth-century commoner. Gene's 
garden room is furnished with black- 
painted Windsors. The garden room 
has a southwestern exposure and is a 
warm, sunny spot on winter afternoons. 
When I visit Gene we revert to all our 
old college habits. We drink afternoon 
tea and talk in the old college way. The 
world is still the same unfathomable 
fount of knowledge that it used to be in 
our schooldays. Each day increases 
the happy multitude of interesting things. 
The Windsors have assumed a dignified 
place in the progress of our education. 
The pleasure of things increases im- 
measurably with advanced differentia- 
tion. We have found that this seemingly 
commonplace chair that we knew in the 
everyday type of the sack back is full 
of variation. Gene’s Windsors were all 
found in Connecticut. As we sit in the 
garden room they seem to speak to us of 
the home spirit of colonial times. The 


very fact that they were everyday chairs 
seems to bind them all the closer to the 
home affections. Their simple variations 


of them have a deal of fem- 
ininity. In this chair note 


the fine details of the turned 
legs and center stretcher. 
The ends of the arms, too, 
are nicely finished. The 
pleasure of the Windsors is 
in observing such details. 
At first glance the two chairs 
by the sack back. with their 
arms and backs formed of a 
single bent strip, seem to be 
twins, but there is a slant of 
the seat in the shorter one 
that makes it feel entirely different. Its 
value is increased by the two braces that 
extend from the top to a projection on 
the back of the seat. The downward 
slant of its arms has a quaintness of its 
own. The legs have been set in much 
farther toward the center than in the 
taller chair, and that adds to its look of 
youthful naivete. The fourth chair of 
this group shows the plain self of a 
Windsor side chair, with a single bent 
strip forming the outline of the back. 

There is a tradition, somewhat vague 
in fact, but very pleasant, that one of the 
Georges saw this style of chair one day 
in a peasant’s cottage near Windsor 
Castle, and that he was so taken with it 
that he had it brought to the castle, where 
he made much of it and brought it into 
English fashion. There is a difference 
between English and American \Wind- 
sors. In England there is a form that 
is commonly used there and seldom if 
ever found in America. It is the form 
that has a splat in the center between 
the spindles. We could not understand 
the attractiveness of this combination 
until we saw the Tiffany collection, and 
we used to think American \Windsors, 
like American English, purer than those 
of the mother country. Various patterns 
were used in the splats, such as the 
wheel, the rosette, the urn and the fleur- 
de-lis. 

In one of the chairs there were two 
splats with three spindles between; in 
another three splats with a spindle on 
each side of the center. Another Ing- 
lish Windsor had cabriole legs and club 
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feet, and still another went so far on the 
path of the fine arts as to acquire a taste 
for Gothic. 

In America the Windsors remained 
true throughout the century to spindles 
and turned legs. They were made of 
home-grown woods, often of several 
kinds. Sometimes the seat was of birch 
or pine, the bent pieces of hickory and 
the spindles of ash. They were also, but 
rarely, made of maple, and left unpainted 
to grow a beautiful brown. The fashion 
in Philadelphia was to paint them green, 
but as they were used throughout the 
colonies and often made by “handy 
men,” all sorts of colorings were intro- 
duced. The two chairs with the straight 
spindles across the back are painted a 
yellow and red. They belong to Gene's 
neighbor who uses them on her break- 
fast porch, a cozy morning spot that 
overlooks a rose garden. The form of 
the straight back is seldom seen, espe- 
cially with the projection supported by 
the three alternate spindles. It is 
precious to a collector. 

Gene has two Windsors with projec- 
tions. They are called comb backs. The 
rocker was made by a “ handy man,” and 
the armchair by an artist. That is the 
way Gene puts it. It takes an artist, she 
says, to give such exquisite workman- 
ship to turned legs and posts, and it 
takes a “ handy man” to make a rocker 
so quaintly clumsy. There is a rural 
touch in the rocker that has a quality 
of its own. In the high-backed \Wind- 
sors this same differentiation of makers 
holds true. Gene's high backs have the 
distinction among the blacks of having 
light, natural-colored, maple spindles. 
Their seats are distinctly oval with the 
long axis sideways. The seats of Wind- 
sors are of soft wood, and from the in- 
genuousness of their shapes must have 
been as easily cut as the Dutch shoe. In 
Gene’s collection no two are alike, so vou 
make the rounds and try each one before 
you choose your favorite seat. 

Lyon quotes an advertisement from a 
Providence newspaper that not only 
shows in what an advanced stage the 
psychology of advertising was in 1787, 
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but that gives an excellent resumé of 
the estimated virtues of Windsors: 

“all Kinds of Windsor Chairs, in the 
newest and best Fashions, neat, elegant 
and strong, beautifully painted, after 
the Philadelphia Mode, warranted of 
good seasoned Materials, so firmly put 
together as not to deceive the Purchasers 
by an untimely coming to Pieces.” 

Philadelphia was the arbiter of Wind- 
sor perfections. It has been suggested 
that they were brought to Philadelphia 
by Governor Patrick Gordon, who ar- 
rived with the royal commission about 
1726 and was known to have five Wind- 
sors among his household furnishings. 

In the beginning our interest in chairs 
was fostered by the doctor’s stories, 
which connected chairs with homesteads 
and domestic romances, and even with 
the big questions of Connecticut public 
affairs. The doctor is said to have an 
unparalleled collection of Connecticut 
antiques, but it was his stories that made 
the first appeal. I remember, for in- 
stance, his story of one of his Chippen- 
dale roundabouts. He bought it directly 
from the estate of Governor Cleveland 
of Hampton, a celebrated lawyer who 
defended Prudence Crandall. About 
1831 Prudence Crandall had a fashion- 
able school at Canterbury, six miles from 
the shire town of Brooklyn. All her 
legal troubles resulted from her generous 
kindness and her sense of justice in ad- 
mitting a bright young colored girl, who 
wanted to become a teacher, to her in- 
struction at a time when a colored person 
had no rights of citizenship. In that 
way the Chippendale roundabout brought 
us into the turmoil of those abolition 
days. 

Now, chairs have so many attractions 
of their own we court their silent com. 
pany. They may be ever so storyless, 
but they permeate us, as Gene puts it, 
with their spirit. They seem to have 


arrived, in the evolution of things, at a 
stage where they have a separate entity. 
From their long intercourse with human 
beings they seem to possess transmitted 
souls—wooden souls, perhaps, but with 
a fascination all their own. 
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Tragic Memories 


One year ago, on the Fourth of July, scores of boys lost their lives, through 
injuries incurred in the celebration of the day. The total loss of life, in the United 
States, was more than two hundred. 

Lockjaw, from blank cartridges fired from the toy pistol, was responsible for 
the death of a large number of the boy victims of the day. 

This pathetic drawing is made and published in the hope that it will save 
some bright young lives by bringing home to parents their responsibility. The most 
of this annual sacrifice of human life is as unnecessary as it is shocking. 
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The Intimate Stranger 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


“¥ T IS love—love of the amazing 
child—that is the mainspring of the 
world’s best activity.” So writes 

Dr George A. Gordon, in his volume 
Through Man to God, formulating in 
words the truth which every mother 
realizes as she looks back over the years 
of her motherhood, and begins to under- 
stand the debt of gratitude she owes, for 
her best development, to this little in- 
vader of the home whom Walter Pater 
calls the ‘intimate stranger.” 

There has been, lately, a blessed reac- 
tion from the fever of child study. It 
was a fever resulting from inflammation 
of the conscience, and its reduction has 
been accomplished by the application of 
cold common sense. We felt that we 
had not properly appreciated the magni- 
tude of the problem; every act of the 
child hecame fraught, to our imagina- 
tion, with dread significance. Some of 
us kept notebooks, and toiled over moun- 
tains of pamphlets recommended by the 
spinster lecturer. Our children lived 
under a magnifying glass, like a choice 
variety of bug or a long-sought floral 
specimen, They grew nervous and irri- 
table, and so did we. Their sensitive 
organizations rebelled at the surcharged 
emotional atmosphere, and shrank away 
from the furtive glances constantly cast 
upon them in our endeavor to surprise 
them in the middle of a “ significant 
action.” 

When slamming the door was a por- 
tent, and “I won't” spelled primeval 
chaos, the woman to be envied was the 
one whose conscience permitted her to 
revert to the rod, and whose disobedient 
children were powerless to reduce her to 
a condition bordering on spiritual pros- 
tration. 

We are saner now. We have recog- 
nized the impossibility of working in the 
plastic clay of child nature with such 
tremulous hands. The reversion to the 
principle of a “healthy letting alone” 
has given some of us time to breathe 
and to adjust our thoughts upon an in- 
telligent basis. 

It may be eminently desirable to fol- 
low out the lines laid down with such 


tireless zeal by child culturists, but the 
majority of us must divide our lives 
justly and give, not only to the child, but 
to the father, to the household, to the 
social circle, and to the church as well. 
We must perforce sew for the child, 
feed him, make a home for him to live 
in, keep ourselves vigorous and intelli- 
gent to deal with him as he grows older ; 
and so his ordinary simple actions, no 
matter what their fearful significance, 
must endure a little wholesome neglect, 
greatly to his comfort, as well as our 
own. 

And yet, out of it all, many mothers 
have evolved some plain and_ helpful 
principles of dealing with the problems 
of childhood; principles that have com- 
mon sense at their foundation, although 
they might not make, as one book in- 
forms us that every mother ought to 
make, “an original contribution to the 
subject.” . 

Your little children and mine! What 
is it that really offers us bedrock on 
which to build the white walls of char- 
acter? 

Theories we have had in plenty. We 
have sometimes scarcely dared look at 
our children, because every time we did 
so we beheld them surrounded by the 
shattered fragments of some _ perfect 
theory. In a fisherman’s household in 
Maine, one small boy evinced unre- 
strained ardor in breaking chairs. He 
demolished so many that the father, who 
had punished in vain, decided that he 
must wait for the freak to spend itself. 
So he put a row of hooks around the 
wall, and every chair was suspended 
thereon. If a casual caller dropped in, 
sociable chairs were unhooked, and after 
the call was ended were at once re- 
turned to their places of security. You 
walked into a room apparently bare of 
furniture, lifted down your chair and 
made yourself at home. With your 
adieus, you politely hung up your chair. 

The method had one thing to recom- 
mend it. It saved the chairs. Many a 
mental sitting room is well hung with 
theories, which, left around, would suf- 
fer demolition. In place of these, can we 
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not find a few wooden benches, nailed 
to the floor, if need be, which will resist 
childish onslaughts and on which per- 
haps, the child may sit beside us as we 
discuss the matter? 

The child brings some natural traits 
to the solution of his own problems 
which we are likely to overlook. His 
store is small, but very important. He 
frequently has a natural sense of justice. 
On the playground he is as interested in 
the square deal as if he were the Presi- 
dent. His cry is “no fair,” and the 
child who is too much shielded from the 
rough and tumble of the democratic 
playground misses the natural develop- 
ment of an inherent trait. He applies 
playground ethics to the home.  Injus- 
tice, unfair dealing, rankles in his soul. 
He expects, beyond all else, that Father 
and Mother will play fair, and fair 
dealing toward him wins justice from 
him. 

It seems a small thing, but if men 
and women of the future are ever to 
possess that rare mental equality of ab- 
solute fairness in dealing with life’s 
great situations, they must learn it when 
they are very small. It is the statement 
of a prominent educator that many chil- 
dren possess a sense of fair dealing 
under ten who have lost it under twenty, 
and he blames for this the children’s 
mothers, whose sense of justice has 
never been properly developed. The 
truly just woman is a rarity. If the 
figure of the symbolic justice had been 
a man he would not have been blind- 
fold. 

The child offers from his small store, 
a natural sympathy—unregulated, pos- 
sibly, and seen sometimes side by side 
with unthinking cruelty, but real and 
deep for all that. He speedily outgrows 
its display if it is unappreciated. A 
three-year-old child, not strikingly de- 
monstrative, was known to sit hours 
outside a closed door on the other side 
of which her mother lay ill and suffer- 
ing. Not a word did she sav. :xcept at 
intervals to ask, as she thrust her tiny 
fingers under the crack at the bottom, 
* Mother, can you see my hand?” Blind 
and inexpressive, but deep and infinitely 
dear, is such sympathy as that, and to 
disregard it is to drive the child heart 
back upon itself, to its own irremediable 
loss. 

Another phase of this same trait is 


the desire for.sympathy—a longing for 
communion. The little wistful hand 
that takes your own at night is but one 
expression of the wistful nature that all 
day long strives in some way to touch 
yours. 

The child chatters of his trivial inter- 
ests, and we, perhaps, push them impa- 
tiently aside, so weary are we of the 
small affairs of the schoolroom or the 
street. The forcing of these things upon 
our attention is the child’s struggle to 
keep up his pitiful little “* communion of 
saints,” so deeply dear to him, and often 
so misunderstood by us. “I don’t mind 
if you write, Mother,” said the three- 
year-old from the depths of the big chair 
shared with her dolls, “if you only will 
turn around every little while and say 
‘Hello, dear.” It is a deeply human 
picture that Gerald Stanley Lee draws 
of David, “man’s immortal child,” 
“wandering with his hand in the hand 
of God, prattling of his tiny life to the 
Creator of the ends of the earth,” who 
became for him the “ listening God.” 

One thing more which many children 
possess from the beginning, and which 
often fails of recognition, is pride; and it 
is worth a great deal to the child’s future 
if we are exceedingly careful that this 
fine instinct is neither wounded nor 
mortified. ‘ The bitterest memory of 
my childhood,” once remarked a grand- 
mother, “is the suffering endured from 
having to wear a little yellow shawl to 
school. For two years I had no com- 
panionship. I voluntarily cut myself oft 
from my mates, coming and going alone 
because mother would make me wear 
that ugly yellow shawl. She said she did 
it to break my pride, and she nearly 
broke my heart instead.” 

Do we realize that, among many fool- 
ish exhibitions of false pride, we find, 
now and again, something that cuts to 
the quick? “Oh, Mother,” said the 
child, “ why didn’t you dress up just a 
little when you came to visit school? I 
so much wanted you to look pretty.” 

Legitimate objects of pride—the 
father, the mother, the home, even the 
little customs of the household. Would 
it not be well if we entirely appreciated 
the child’s point of view? 

These, then, are the traits he offers us 
in our endeavor to deal wisely by him. 
What ought we, looking at the matter 
honestly and conscientiously, to offer 
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him as our contribution to the common 
problem ? 

The greatest contribution that parents 
can offer in their dealing with these 
children is truth. A high ideal of truth 
is more important than food or clothing, 
education or ittheritance. This is a har- 
bor for his frail bark in times of storm. 
When he is all but swept to destruction, 
he will return to the haven of absolute 
truth if in his little vears he learned his 
coast line well. If you do not falter, nor 
shift, nor evade, nor lie, the chances 
are that the child will yield you truth for 
truth; and confidence, so easy to estab- 
lish with a little child, will flourish and 
grow strong, to be an anchor in the 
stormy period of youth. 

This will require honest answers to 
honest questions. To be clean minded, 
fearless, absolutely true in answering the 
deep and difficult questions of childhood, 
which explore life past, present and to 
be with such terrible candor is to have 
laid a foundation for noble living never 
to be shaken by any moral earthquake. 
When the child asks, timidly, earnestly, 
may we mothers have grace and courage 
and wisdom given us to answer gravely, 
gently, truthfully! It is life concerning 
which we are questioned—the life which 
we have helped to give him, and an 
early and proper comprehension of life 
is the birthright filched from him over 
and over again, so that child after child 
goes out into the difficult period of 
youth instructed in everything except 
that most important one of all, the terrible 
majesty, the holy beauty, of the great 
life elements which, properly guarded 
and guided, shall cleanse his own soul 
and enrich mankind by the sending forth 
of a continuance of himself in genera- 
tions yet to come. 

We who do not, kneeling reverently 
before Truth in her inner shrines, teach 
our children the plain facts of life and 
their far-reaching significance, are all 
unworthy to be mothers at all, whereas 
our very motherhood ought to be God's 
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warrant and seal upon us that we are 
divinely commissioned to make truth holy 
and holiness true. 

The holding of the child’s confidence 
is built upon this utter truthfulness. 
How few children, from six to ten years 
old, ever seem to think naturally of * tell- 
ing Mother,” as you watch them and 
overhear them in their play! The pre- 
vailing idea seems to be “don't tell 
Mother and then she won't know and 
you won't be punished.” “ No,” said a 
little visitor, not long ago, * I wouldn't 
tell Mother that for anything. She 
would whip me.” And in my heart I 
said: * Whip you, you poor little, un- 
taught soul? Why should she whip you 
for not knowing the things that God set 
her to teach?” 

If the child will not tell his mother 
what he does and what his mates do, she 
has no means of knowing unless she 
plays the spy, which violates the first 
condition of truth in the relationship— 
that of straightforward dealing. 

To keep the key to the child's heart in 
our hands—not to be used often or care- 
lessly, because we can intrude even on 
a child—but to be able to say, “ May I 
come in; it’s only Mother?” and to meet 
the response, * Yes, Mother may come,” 
is there any single thing in our relation 
to our children that we mothers want 
more than this? 

Truth and confidence are the bul- 
warks of the child’s spiritual training, 
and these should be the divine preroga- 
tive of the ones who gave these children 
birth. The highest and holiest mission 
in all the world lies at the door of every 
woman who holds in her arms the little 
life which, for love’s sake, she has lured 
out of the dark. Upon her is laid the 
responsibility of ever thereafter acting 
as heaven’s interpreter to this struggling 
soul, who finds all of God that it can 
grasp in her down-bent face. For, 
* Mother,” says Thackeray, “is but an- 
other name for God in the hearts and on 
the lips of little children.” 
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The Baby 


[From Eugene Field’s Primer] 


Here we have a Baby. It is composed of -aXORRRGOUT Witiee Pair of Lungs. One of the 
Lungs takes a Rest while the Other runs the Shop. One of them is always on Deck all the 
Time. The Baby is a Bigger man than his Mother. He likes to Walk around with his 
Father at Night. The Father does Most of the Walking and All of the Swearing. Little 
girls, you will Never Know what it is to be a Father 
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had stopped to talk with the 
VP Slender Fir Tree. “ I've just 
come across the Green Mead- 
ows,” said Old Mother West 
Wind, “ and there I saw the Best Thing 
in the World.” 
Striped Chipmunk was sitting under 
the Sleuder Fir Tree, and he couldn't 
help hearing what Old Mother West 
Wind said. “The Best Thing in the 
World—now, what can that be?” thought 
Striped Chipmunk. “ Why, it must be 
heaps and heaps of nuts and acorns! 
I'll go and find it.” 
So Striped Chipmunk started down the 
I.one Little Path through the wood as 
fast as he could run. Pretty soon he met 
Peter Rabbit. 
“Where are you going in such a 
hurry, Striped Chipmunk?” asked Peter 
Rabbit. 

*“ Down in’ the Green Meadows to find 
the Best Thing in the World,” replied 
Striped Chipmunk, and ran faster. 

“The Best Thing in the World,” said 

Peter Rabbit, “ why, that must be a 
great pile of carrots and cabbage! | 
think I'll go and find it.” 
So Peter Rabbit started down the 
Lone Little Path through the wood as 
fast as he could go after Striped Chip- 
munk. 

As they passed the great hollow tree 
3obby Coon put his head out. “ Where 

are you going in such a hurry?” asked 
30obby Coon. 
* Down in the Green Meadows to find 
. the Best Thing in the World!” shouted 
Striped Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit, and 
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both did their best to run a little faster. 

* The Best Thing in the World,” said 
Bobby Coon to himself, “ why, that must 
be a whole field of sweet milky corn. I 
think I'll go and find it.” 

So Bobby Coon climbed down out of 
the great hollow tree and started down 
the Lone Little Path through the wood 
as fast as he could go after Striped Chip- 
munk and Peter Rabbit, for there is 
nothing that Bobby Coon likes to eat 
so well as sweet milky corn. 

At the edge of the wood they met 
Jimmy Skunk. 

“Where are you going in 
hurry *” asked Jimmy Skunk. 

“ Down in the Green Meadows to find 
the Best Thing in the World!” shouted 
Striped Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit and 
Bobby Coon. Then they all tried to run 
faster 

* The Best Thing in the World,” said 
Jimmy Skunk. “ Why, that must be 
packs and packs of beetles!’ And for 
once in his life Jimmy Skunk began to 
hurry down the Lone Little Path after 
Striped Chipmunk and Peter Rabbit and 
Bobby Coon. ‘ 

They were all running so fast that they 
didn't see Reddy Fox until he jumped 
out of the long grass and asked: 

“Where are you going in such a 
hurry ?” 

“To find the Best Thing in the 
World!” shouted Striped Chipmunk and fF 
Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon and Jimmy 4 
Skunk, and each did his best to run 
faster. 

“ The Best Thing in the Worl,” said 
Reddy Fox to himself, “ why, that must 
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be a whole pen full of tender young 
chickens, and I must have them.” 

So away went Reddy Fox as fast as 
he could run down the Lone Little Path 
after Striped Chipmunk, Peter Rabbit, 
Bobby Coon and Jimmy Skunk. 

By and by they all came to the house 
of Johnny Chuck. 

“Where are you going in such a 
hurry?” asked Johnny Chuck. 

“To find the Dest Thing in the 
World,” shouted Striped Chipmunk and 
Peter Rabbit and Lobby Coon and 
Jimmy Skunk and Reddy Fox. 

“The Best Thing in the World,” said 
Johnny Chuck, “ why, I don’t know of 
anything better than my own little home 
and the warm sunshine and the beautiful 
blue sky.” 

So Johnny Chuck stayed at home and 
played all day among the flowers with 
the Merry Little Breezes of Old Mother 
West Wind and was as happy as could 


be. 


But ali day long Striped Chipmunk 
and Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon and 
Jimmy Skunk and Reddy Fox ran this 
way and ran that way over the Green 
Meadows trying to find the Best Thing 
in the World. The sun was very, very 
warm, and they ran so far and they ran 
so fast that they were very, very hot 
and tired, and still they hadn't found the 
Best Thing in the World. 

When the long day was over they 
started up the Lone Little Path past 
Johnny Chuck’s house to their own 
homes. They didn’t hurry now, for they 
were so very, very tired!) And they were 
cross—oh, so cross! Striped Chipmunk 
hadn’t found a single nut. Peter Rab- 
bit hadn’t found so much as the leaf of 
a cabbage. Bobby Coon hadn't found 
the tiniest bit of sweet milky corn. 
Jimmy Skunk hadn't seen a single beetle. 
Reddy Fox hadn't heard so much as the 
peep of a chicken. And all were as 
hungry as hungry could be. 


They were all running so fast that they didn't see Reddy Fox until he jumped 
out of the long grass. Page 62 
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* Johnny Chuck has it,” said Old Mother West Wind. ~ It is being happy with the things you have and not 


wanting things which someone else has. And it is called Con-tent-ment.’ Page 


Half way up the Lone Little Path they 
met Old Mother West Wind going to her 
home behind the hill. “ Did you find 
the Best Thing in the World?” asked Old 
Mother West Wind. 

* No!” shouted Striped Chipmunk and 
Peter Rabbit and Bobby Coon and Jimmy 


Skunk and Reddy Fox all together, and 
hung their heads. 

“Johnny Chuck has it,” said Old 
Mother West Wind. “ It is being happy 
with the things you have and not want- 
ing things which someone else has. And 
it is called Con-tent-ment.” 


Example 


By Edith Vaughan Michaux 


Not for success. nor health, nor wealth, nor fame, 


I] daily beg on bended knee from Thee; 

3ut for Thy guidance. Make my life so fit 

That ne’er in condemnation must I sit, 

Judged by the clear-eyed children Thou gav’st me. 
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Sand Toys 


By Adelia Belle Beard 
One of the Authors of Little Folks Handy Book 


(All rights reserved) 


™ HAT can we do with this 
beautiful sand, Donald?” 
asked Polly as she let the dry 
white sand of the beach sift slowly 
through her fingers. 

“ Make a sand wheel,” answered Don- 
ald with sudden inspiration. ‘“* And we 
can do it now.” 

Polly was more than willing, so they 
were soon hard at work in their out-of- 
door Kraft Shop on the back porch of 
their summer home. 

“First we must make the wheel and 
next a high reservoir to hold the sand,” 
Donald announced. 

“T will make the wheel if it doesn’t 
have to be wood,” said Polly. 

“ Bristolboard will do, and the wheel 
must be a good deal like a water wheel, 
you know, Polly.” 

“Yes, of course,” and Polly placed 
a smooth piece of bristolboard on the 
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Polly made disks and buckets for her wheel 


table and took her school compass 
from the drawer, while Donald disap- 
peared into the house in search of a flat- 
sided cocoa can which he had decided 
would answer for his reservoir. 

Polly made her wheel in this way: 
First she drew a straight, horizontal line 
six inches long on the bristolboard (E B, 
Figure 1), then she put the point of her 
compass directly on the middle of the 
line and drew a circle that just touched 
each end of the line. This gave her a 
circle six inches in diameter.  (Fig- 
ure 1.) Keeping the point of her com- 
pass on the middle of the line, she drew 
another circle inside the first, making the 
second circle five and one-quarter inches 
in diameter and three-eighths of an inch 
from the outer circle. Inside the second 
circle, with the point of her compass 
still on the middle of the line, she drew 
a third circle two inches in diameter. 
This left just one and five- 
eighths inches between the 
two inner circles. Dividing 
the second circle into six 
equal parts, she proceeded 
to draw the lines F C, A D, 
and a little to the right of 
these, also by the side of 
the horizontal line, she drew 
parallel lines. These,” 
Polly explained, “are the 
slots to hold the steps of my 
wheel.” 

“ Buckets, Polly, not 
steps.” protested Donald. 

“ Well, buckets; I am go- 
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ing to have six buckets between the two 
wheels.” 

“There is only one wheel; the sides 
are called disks,” again corrected Donald. 

“Disks, then, and I will fasten the 
buckets on with bolts. You see, the 
outer edge of each bucket is to be turned 
up to hold the sand. [| suppose that is 
why it is called a bucket,” said Polly. 

“You know what you are doing, go 
ahead,” said Donald; and Polly went 
ahead. She made another disk exactly 
like Figure 1 and cut both out carefully. 
She used a sharp pocketknife for cut- 
ting the slots and a ruler to guide the 
knife along the lines. Then she made 
her buckets, six of them, like Figure 2. 
First she drew a square that measured 
exactly two inches on each edge. This 
was for the bottom of the bucket. On 


each side of the square she added exten- 
sions three-eighths of an inch wide and 
one and one-half inches long, placing 
them at equal distances from the top 
and bottom edges of the square. (G G, 
Figure 2.) At the top of the square she 
added an oblong one-half inch wide and 
extending all the way across. The dotted 
line in Figure 2 shows where this oblong 
is to be bent up to form the front of the 
bucket. Along each side line of the 
square, at equal distances from the ends 
of the extension, she made slots five- 
eighths of an inch long. (H H, Figure 
2.) The bolts, two for each bucket, she 
made like Figure 3. The upper part 
of each bolt was one inch long and three- 
eighths of an inch wide and the lower 
part was half an inch square. 

“Tt is all ready now. See how easy it 
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The sand tower was not difficult to make 


is to put together, Donald,” said’ Polly, as 
she bent up the front of a bucket and 
slipped one of its extensions through a 
slot in one of the disks and the other 
extension through a slot in the other 
disk, and then secured them in place by 
sliding a bolt through the slot in each 
extension. (Figure 7.) 

“ Better glue those bolts down,” said 
Donald. ‘“ When the wheel turns fast 
they may drop out.” 

By this time Donald had gathered to- 
gether all the materials for his sand 
tower. For the base of the tower he 
used an empty cigar box, eight inches 
long and two and one-quarter inches 
deep, and for the reservoir a cocoa can 
four inches high and two inches wide at 
the narrow sides. On each of the wide 
sides of the can, about one and one-half 
inches from the top and at equal dis- 
tances from the side edges, he made a 
hole by driving a large wire nail through 
the tin. (I, Figure 4.) In the bottom 


he cut with a can opener a large hole, 
as shown in Figure 4. This hole is not 
in the middle, but at the back, left-hand 
corner as the can stands upside down. 
¢Figure 4.) 

“ The funnel goes through this hole,” 
Donald said. ‘ I have made a funnel for 


the sand because it holds more than the 
can and because only a part of the sand 
will run out of the can without it.” 
Donald made the funnel of a piece of 
strong paper twelve inches square. He 
twisted this into a cornucopia and then 
trimmed it off evenly at the top and cut 
the point off at the bottom. He enlarged 
the bottom opening several times in 
order to allow a sufficient flow of sand 
to turn the wheel easily. The lapped 
edges he pasted securely together. To 
hold the reservoir up he whittled out of 
an old shingle two uprights like Figure 
5. Each upright was thirteen and one- 
half inches long and three-quarters of 
an inch wide, except at the top, where it 
widened out to one inch. Three-quarters 
of an inch from the top edge he bored a 
hole large enough to admit a very large, 
spikelike wire nail a little over four 
inches long and quite thick. 

“T am going to spike these on,’ Don- 
ald said, thrusting the large nail through 
the hole in one upright, then through 
both holes in the can and through the 
hole in the other upright. “ It is a little 
loose, though,” he continued, shaking 
the can. 
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The wheel and shaft turn together 


“ Put a cork on the end of the spike,” 
said Polly; “that will hold it.” Donald 
took her advice and pushed a large, flat 
cork up on the nail until it fitted snugly 
against the tin and held it firmly in place. 
Then he took up the cigar box. “ Will 
you make a hole in this for the shaft of 
the wheel, Polly? Put it just here,” he 
said, indicating a spot two and one-half 
inches’ from the top and half an inch 
from the left-hand edge as the box 
stands on end. (J, Figure 6.) “ Bore 
it with a hot wire nail; it will make a 
smoother surface than the gimlet.” 

Then Polly, holding her hot nail with 
a pair of pincers, burned a small round 
hole in the cigar box and also the hole 
K in the front upright, Figure 8. This 
front upright, which was to hold the 
outer end of the wheel shaft, Donald had 
whittled from a shingle. He made it 
six and one-quarter inches high, with a 
base three and one-half inches wide. 
Polly was careful to have the hole in 
the upright the same distance from the 
bottom of the upright as the hole in 
the box was from the bottom of the 
box, so that the shaft of the wheel would 
be perfectly horizontal when put through 
the two holes. Donald used small wire 
nails for fastening the side uprights to 
the cigar box. He removed the lid of 
the box, so that he could easily get at the 
inside, then drove the nails through the 
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uprights into the side, top 
and bottom edges of the 
box. (Figure 6.) 

“T think we will have to 
nail the tower and other 
things to a board,” he said. 
“They will never stand 
firm on the sand.” A 
suitable piece of board 
could not be found, but 
Polly begged an old pastry 
board from the cook and 
that made a fine flooring 
for their machinery. Don- 
ald stood the sand tower 
on the board at the left- 
hand front corner, with the 
cigar box base just six and 
one-half inches from the 
front edge and four inches 
from the side edge of the 
board. “I can tack this 
down from the inside of 
the box,” he said, and us- 
ing two good-sized carpet tacks he drove 
them through the end of the box into 
the board. “ Now get a shaft for your 
wheel, Polly, and we will put the wheel 
up before I nail the front upright in 
place.” 

Polly had secured for the shaft of her 
wheel a long, slender paint brush handle. 
The brush was a No 2 bristle oil paint 
brush, and had cost five cents when new. 
Exactly at the center of each disk of 
the wheel she made a puncture and then 
gradually and with great care pushed her 
shaft through until the wheel was in the 
middle and on the largest part of the 
shaft. Then she cut a medium-sized 
cork into three slices. The two largest 
slices she pushed up on the shaft, one 
from either end, and before settling them 
in place she put a little glue on the shaft 
close to the wheel as well as on the 
inner side of the corks, then pushed the 
corks up over the glue on the shaft and 
close against the wheel. In this way 
the shaft, the corks and the wheel were 
glued together. “They must all turn 
together,” Polly remarked, “and not like 
a wheel on its axle.” On the end of the 


shaft which was to rest in the hole in the 
box, she slid the remaining slice of cork, 
leaving it within three-quarters of an 
inch of the cork fastened to the wheel. 
This was to keep the shaft from run- 
ning too far into the box. 
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The V-shaped notch is one inch 


__ from the front end. 


- Fitting the back edge of the can 


The belt is put on in this way 


“ Be sure you get the right end of the 
shaft in the box,” Donald cautioned. 
“ Remember, the edges of the buckets 
bend down when the left side of the 
wheel is towards you.” (Figure 7.) 

“TI know,” said Polly. “ Now I am 
going to put this large glass bead on to 
keep the cork from touching the box. 
The bead is so smooth and round it will 
turn easily against the wood.” So Polly 
put her bead on the shaft and slipped the 
end of the shaft through the box. “I 
will put a bead on the inside, too,” she 
added, and then a cork to keep it from 
slipping off, and it will have to be a 
very small cork or it will rub against the 
side of the box and the shaft won't 
turn.” (Figure 7.) ; 

Meanwhile Donald had been devising 
a way to hold the front upright erect. 
“T have it now,” he exclaimed, and cut- 
ting a piece of wood half an inch wide 
and haif an inch thick into two pieces 
four and one-half inches long, he nailed 
them to the front and back of the lower 
edge of the upright; then sliding 
the free end of the shaft through 
the hole in the upright, he settled 
the upright in place in front of the 
box, a little to the left, so that the 
hole in the box and the hole in the 
upright were directly opposite each 
other and the shaft went through 
true and straight. Thenhe nailed the 
supports to the board. (Figure 7.) 

When the children adjusted the 
funnel and filled it with sand they 
found that to make it work per- 
fectly it was necessary to tilt the 
can forward in order to send the 
stream of sand near the outer edge 
of the wheel, and that something 
must be invented to hold the can 
in that position, so Donald quickly 
whittled out the little brace. (Fig- 
ure 9.) The brace is five inches 
long at the bottom, two and one- 
quarter inches long at the top and 
one and five-eighths inches high. 


into the notch of the brace, Donald 
adjusted the brace on top of the 
box so that the can was held at the 
required angle and the falling sand 
struck the wheel in the right place ; 
then with two small nails he fas- 
teneditonsecurely. ( Figure6.) Don- 
ald also slipped a thin strip of wood be- 
tween the back of the funnel and the 
large nail. The wood rested on the bot- 
tom of the can and extended up to the 
top of the funnel. 

“That will strengthen it,” he said. 
“ The wheel works all right ; now we will 
make it move things.” 

“Let us have a merry-go-round,” 
Polly suggested. 

“Yes, and a mine. The wheel will 
draw the miners up in a bucket, and 
then I think when the merry-go-round 
turns it will pull a wagon uphill, too,” 
Donald answered. 

* And everything will move at once,” 
Polly cried delightedly. 

“We will have to have a belt spool 
and a winding spool on the end of this 
shaft,’ Donald said. ‘‘ The belt spool 
will connect it with the merry-go-round 
and the winding spool will draw up the 
miner’s bucket. The spools must be 
fastened to the shaft, too, so that they 
will turn with it.” 
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The merry-go-round is built like this 
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As the shaft was too slender to fit the 
holes in the spools, Polly wrapped it 
with a strip of newspaper. (L, Fig- 
ure 7.) She used newspaper because it 
was soft and would cling. She cut a 
strip about twelve inches long and two 
inches wide. ‘This strip she covered on 
one side with glue; then, sticking one end 
to the shaft about half an inch from the 
upright, she wrapped the paper tightly 
around the shaft, making a number of 
layers, which, glued together, became a 
solid mass. Donald had selected two 
spools and glued the ends together—a 
medium-sized spool for the belt spool 
and a small spool for the winding spool. 
When the glue had hardened on the 
spools and on the paper roll he covered 
the outside of the roll and the inside of 
the spools with glue and pushed the 
spools up on the shaft until they covered 
the paper roll and stuck fast. (Figure 7.) 

“Now cut a round bristolboard disk 
for the merry-go-round, Polly,” Donald 
said, “ while I rig up a stand for it.” 

The disk Polly made was seven and 
one-half inches in diameter with a round 
hole in the center a little larger than the 
hole in a spool, and while she was 
drawing the circle and cutting it out 
Donald found a level-sided block of 
wood, two and one-quarter inches high, 
for the base of his stand. To this block 
he nailed small strips of wood, one on 
either side like the supports on the 
front upright. (Figure 10.) Then, se- 
lecting a medium-sized spool, two smaller 
spools and a buttonhole twist spool to 
make the shaft of the merry-go-round 
the proper hight, he glued the two small- 
est spools together and the larger and 
buttonhole twist spools together. On 
top of the smallest spools he glued the 
disk. Taking a second spikelike wire 
nail, longer than the one used on the sand 
tower (M, Figure 10), he slipped it 
through the disk and the two smallest 
spools, then stopped and thought a mo- 
ment. “A washer will have to go on 
now,” he said, “to make these upper 
spools turn easily on the lower ones.” So 
he cut a washer like N, Figure 10, from 
a piece of very glossy writing paper, 
making it a little larger than the end of 
the spools. “I'll glue these two lower 
spools to the block before I put the nail 
through,” he continued as he covered 
the bottom of the buttonhole twist spool 
with glue and fitted it on top of the 
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block exactly in the middle. He waited 
a while for the glue to dry; then, placing 
his paper washer on top of the large 
spool, he dropped the point of the nail 
down through the washer and the spools 
and drove the nail into the block far 
enough to hold it quite steady, but leav- 
ing enough space between the top of the 
disk and the head of the nail to let the 
disk turn freely. ‘“ We will put the 
merry-go-round here,” Donald went on, 
as he placed the block directly at the 
front edge of the board about seven and 
one-half inches to the right of the sand 
tower. “It won't do to have it too far 
from the wheel.” Then, driving nails 
through the strips of wood on either side 
of the block, he fastened the merry-go- 
round in place. “ Now get a piece of 
tape for the belt, Polly, and we will 
make her spin,” he said. ‘“ Get cotton 
tape; linen is too slippery.” 

Polly returned with a piece of cotton 
tape a little over a quarter of an inch 
wide and about twenty-five inches long. 
Donald passed it over the belt spool on 
the wheel shaft and around the belt 
spool on the merry-go-round — shaft 
(Figure 11) and pinned the lapped 
ends together. Then Polly poured sand 
in the funnel of the sand tower and 
Donald watched the working of the belt, 
tightening or loosening it as it seemed to 
require. When it was in perfect work- 
ing order Polly sewed the ends of the 
tape together, making a lapped seam, as 
in Figure 11. Then she proceeded to 
fasten a piece of thread about a yard 
and one-quarter long to each of the 
winding spools. First she placed one 
end of the thread lengthwise on the 
spool and then glued a strip of paper 
around the spool and over the thread. 
Looking up from her work, she found 
Donald drawing a circle on a piece of 
writing paper. 

“T am making a cone,” he explained, 
“to fit over the lower spools and prevent 
the thread from catching on the block.” 

Donald made the circle for his cone 
six and one-half inches in diameter, and 
at the center he cut a round hole large 
enough to fit around the spool. Out of 
this circle he cut a pie-shaped slice four 
and three-quarters inches wide at the 
outer edge. (Figure 12.) Adjusting 
the cone on the lower part of the wind- 
ing spool, he lapped the edges and pasted 
them together. The cone stood out be- 
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yond the side edges, but did not touch the 
block. 

“ T am going to put these on the merry- 
go-round, they will look so pretty ‘as 
they sail, as they sail,” chanted Polly, 
showing four little boats she had cut 
from writing paper and painted in gay 
colors with watercolor paints. Polly had 
made the boats with extensions at the 
bottom, which she slit up through the 
middle. Bending one half out on one 
side and the other half out on the other 
side, she pasted the extensions to the 
top of the disk near the edge, placing the 
boats at equal distances apart. 

By this time Donald had begun a little 
wagon, making it of a match box by 
cutting writing paper wheels and _ pin- 
ning them on to the box with ordinary 
pins, one pin for each wheel. “ The 
wagon must not be heavy,” he said, “ be- 
cause our machinery is light.” 

The children chose a small, light toy 
basket to use as a miner's bucket, and 
then made two paper doll miners to put 
in the bucket and a paper doll lady to 
ride in the wagon. The end of the 
thread hanging from the winding spool 
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on the wheel shait they tied to the handle 
of the basket and the thread fastened 
to the winding spool on the shaft of the 
merry-go-round they tied to the front 
of the wagon. Then they carried the 
whole thing out on the beach and set it 
up on an empty box which they had put 
on top of a little hill of sand to raise it 
high above the ground. Donald found 
a smooth board one end of which he 
propped up directly under the merry- 
go-round and on this he set the little 
wagon, drawing it down the full length 
of the thread. lolly scooped a hole in 
the sand for a mine and dropped the 
little basket in it. Then, all being ready, 
Polly held her hand under the funnel 
for a stopper, Donald filled the funnel 
with dry sand, Polly took away her 
hand, the sand began to run out in a 
steady stream, the wheel whirled round, 
the merry-go-round spun merrily, flut- 
tering the tissue-paper pennants on the 
little boats and tipping them most natu- 
rally. The miner's basket emerged from 
the mine and slowly ascended, and the 
little wagon climbed up the incline, bear- 
ing its lady passenger. 
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Mr Epitor—A contributor has spoken 
of the danger of the “ harmless” spar- 
klers. This can hardly be too much em- 
phasized in the light of Cleveland’s ex- 
perience. July 2, 1908, a voung woman 
was demonstrating a sparkler in a large 
ten-cent store in that city. A spark 
caught a bit of the cotton bunting draped 
above, leaped to the next counter, where 
Roman candles and fire crackers were 
on sale, and in a moment a crowded store, 
filled with highly inflammable material, 
was full of darting, burning missiles. 
The exits at the back of the store were 
not what they should have been, and 
seven bodies were found after the fire 
department had put out a fire which had 


Sparklers 


menaced the heart of the retail district. 

The city had a shadowed Fourth, and 
at its earliest opportunity the council 
passed an ordinance forbidding the dis- 
play, sale or use of all fireworks except 
under direct municipal supervision. In 
1909 Cleveland had its first “safe and 
sane” Fourth of July. There was not 
a death nor a serious accident of any 
sort. Fire and ambulance stations had 
a quiet day. 

A children’s procession and games were 
provided in the morning, and the park 
department supervised a display of fire- 
works on floats on the lake in the even- 
ing. All day the parks were full of 
quiet, family picnic parties. C. L. S. 


VZZL.ING PROBLEMS 
FOR KAOYMERS 
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If you had sent your children 
Gayly off to school one day, 


And they met a racing motor 
As they started on their way, 


And an aeroplane most hit them 
As it swooped across the land, 


And between them a balloonist 
Dropped a bursting bag of sand— 


¢ 


If they seemed upset and nervous 
And excited more or less, 
72 


Would you advocate a whipping 
Or a nursery governess? 
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Action and Reaction 
A Talk on Surplus Energy and Vacation 


By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph D 


HAT man is by nature an active 

or expressive being at once be- 

comes evident when one observes 
the play of children in a free environ- 
ment. Unless checked by those who have 
them in charge, or prevented by bodily 
and other conditions from expressing 
themselves, children are remarkably re- 
sponsive. Unlike their elders, they im- 
mediately give voice to their thoughts 
and emotions, and are ready with bright 
rejoinders before other people have time 
to think. 

But in due time the cares of life in- 
trude on this spontaneous play, and 
the once expressive creature becomes 
self-conscious, restrained, conventional. 
Everybody deplores this change and 


wishes it might be possible to retain 
the honesty and freedom of youth. Tew 
people, however, carry their regrets fa: 
enough to discover that men and women 
who fail to find a substitute for this free 
expressiveness must pay a high penalty. 
Man continues to be an essentially active 
being, however greatly he restrains him- 
self. For every foot-pound of energy 
bestowed upon him he must respond with 
an equivalent, and I wish to say a few 
words about some of the responses that 
are, as it were, forced from us. 

To realize the importance of this sub- 
ject let us first ask: What is the trouble 
with the gossipers, mischief-makers, self. 
centered people, and many of the nerv 
ous people we have known? This group 
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ing appears to be a strange one, and we 
wonder what gossip can have to do with 
nervousness. Look more closely at this 
group, and it may occur to you that in 
each case there is more energy than can 
find satisfactory expression. The village 
dressmaker, sitting by the window hour 
after hour and day after day, has only 
one outlet for her activities, but power 
enough for several. This power must 
find expression. Naturally enough, she 
observes the people who pass and re- 
pass speculating about their exits and 
entrances. As naturally, she collects, en- 
larges upon and begins to circulate bits 
of information. Some of her clients are 
even less fortunate and find vent for 
their energy by adding a tinge of mis- 
chief here and there. Then, unluckily 
enough for those most intimately con- 
cerned, a gossipy error agreed upon be- 
comes a village truth, and trouble grows 
out of a remark that in the first instance 
was harmless. That is to say, power 
that might have been turned into manual 
or other work remained within the head 
and found expression in idle invention. 

The self-centered or nervous person 
suffers in a somewhat different way 
from pent-up energy, but the situation 
is practically the same. In each of us 
life is stirring, like the steady current of 
a rapidly descending stream: life de- 
mands an adequate channel; if one outlet 
is closed the stream seeks another. As 
surely as the river current sweeps on, our 
vital energy seeks expression. A few 
know this and faithfully provide mani- 
fold forms of expression for a many- 
sided character. Others who possess 
less talent realize that they must every 
now and then draw a long breath, run 
around the block, play, sing, dance or 
something of the sort; while some have 
found forms of service for every kind 
of activity that arises within them. 
But large numbers of people are miser- 
able simply because, like the dressmaker 
meddling with her neighbor’s affairs, 
they have no secondary objectsof interest. 

Strangely enough, we usually suppose 
that the trouble with us is exhaustion, 
hence we take a prolonged rest, thereby 
adding to the store of repressed energy. 
Now, there are times for rest, and he is 
a wise man who knows when to take it. 
But how often we meet people in the 
summer time, at social gatherings that 


profit no one, on stupid picnics and the 
like, who are working hard to enjoy 
themselves, all the time secretly wishing 
they were engaged in the routine tasks 
of the day! The remedy for restlessness 
is supposed to be more rest. The re- 
source for the lonely is often taken to 
be relaxation until a time shall come 
when they are in the full vigor of health. 
Some people, too, are apparently wait- 
ing to be less selfish before they do any- 
thing for anyone. 

The truth is that whenever a man is 
stirred, whenever he has remained long 
in one attitude or at one task, he must 
have reactive expression of some sort. 
This is plainly seen in the case of men 
and women of leisure who hear many 
lectures on various topics, listen to in- 
spiring sermons and read thrilling books, 
but who do almost nothing by way of 
response. Nature, never outwitted, com- 
pels these people to express themselves 
in some fashion, hence they indulge in 
heated discussions and small talk, or 
go to a theater where an absorbing play 
will rid them of their emotions. The 
leisurely class are wonderfully fertile 
in devices for relieving themselves of 
energies that were meant to be of service 
in the world. The extreme person is 
seen at a summer hotel walking up and 
down the porch for an hour between 
meals, that there may be opportunity to 
partake of another enervating repast, 
to be followed by card playing and gos- 
sip in the evening. 

What a transformation would come 
over us if we realized that one fertile 
idea that strikes home is sufficient at a 
time! Hence that when a discourse ap- 
peals to us there is but one possibility 
open to a respectable human being; 
namely, to go and do something about 
it. We are not so far removed from ani- 
mal life that we can be touched without 
touching back. For every foot-pound 
of work wrotght within us we must give 
back toil in return or pay a large price 
when Nature exacts the labor from us 
in another form. There is literally no 
escape from this law. Not all the money 
in the world can command skill enough 
to withdraw the energy from us so as 
to spare us from self-exertion. The 
only escape from ennui is to do some- 
thing. The inertia of the world, en- 
trenched as it is by convention and by 
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misconceptions innumerable, can only be 
overcome by inner activity, personal re- 
sponse. The same amount of energy 
spent in trying to avoid exertion would 
take us joyously out into the world of 
service. 

What gives us restlessness, increasing 
into nervousness and self-absorption, is 
nothing less than life—life, that splen- 
did, abounding power that every man 
and woman of us longs for, and without 
which none can be happy. Not a soul 
of us is without it, and in some who 
appear to be most cruelly cut off from 


it the supply is greatest. In fact, we 
might revert to mechanical conceptions 
again, and declare that the greater the 
inward pressure and restlessness the 
larger the amount of life awaiting ex- 
pression. And life is life; it cannot be 
taken out in mere thought. A good in- 
tention is a makeshift. Beliefs, as Pro- 
fessor James so often insists, are “ rules 
for action,” and if you do not act it were 
better not to believe. Hence the first 
step, when convinced of the truth of a 
statement, is to put it into practice. 
“ A word to the wise is sufficient.” 


The More Abundant Life 


Revealed in Certain Recent Books 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


[New books of particular interest to seekers after “Happiness and Health” are 
reviewed in this department by Rev Lyman P. Powell, author of The Art of Natural 
Sleep, The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town, etc] 


N The Spirit of America Dr Henry 
van Dyke assures us that this land of 
ours is indisputably religious. To be 

sure, God is not mentioned in our coun- 
try’s constitution ; we have no established 
church; our education from the kinder- 
garten to the university is under the 
control of no religious institution. And 
yet we are essentially religious. We are, 
in the large, idealists busy about prac- 
tical concerns. We have moral convic- 
tions in spite of all our faults. We are 
following the spirit’s gleam, though our 
way seems devious at times. All this 
Dr van Dyke made clear in his lectures 
on the Hyde Foundation at Paris in the 
winter of 1908-9, now published in this 
country and characterized by all the 
charm and the artistic finish one expects 
to find in every word that flows from 
his accomplished pen. 

In Philadelphia there is a Lutheran 
clergyman, the Rev Edwin Heyl Delk, 
D D, who, like Dr van Dyke, interprets 
America in terms of the spirit. The 
New Paganism and the Old Faith is the 
frank confession of a nation’s faults. 


Dr Delk lists the writers who he thinks 
are installing a new paganism this 
side the Atlantic. Sumner, Giddings, 
David Graham Phillips and others come 
in for chastisement. But the author is 
no pessimist. He believes that the old 
faith restated—but not by ex-president 
Eliot—will prove adequate in the new 
exigency. In Christ’s conception of 
God, his doctrine of the “new birth,” 
his emphasis on love and on eternal 
values, Dr Delk finds the panacea for the 
ills of the “new paganism.” 

One must turn, however, to President 
King’s latest book, The Ethics of Jesus, 
for an elaborate exposition of the prin 
ciples briefly outlined by Dr Delk. Any- 
thing President King writes arrests 
attention. He is original, creative, lumi- 
nous and intensely spiritual. In these 
William Belden Noble Lectures delivered 
at Harvard in 1909, he interprets “ all 
the passages in the teachings of Jesus 
that can be regarded as clearly ethical,” 
and yet he ever keeps in mind that 
Jesus was no dualist. All his teachings 
were permeated by a religious spirit, 
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Even the Sermon on the Mount reveals 
the inevitable inwardness of the moral 
life. And nowhere perhaps is the spirit- 
ualization of the ethics of Jesus made 
so intelligible as in this work of the 
great scholar and profound theologian 
at the head of Oberlin College. 

The religiousness of all life is the 
thesis of two books by authors whose 
reputations were made long ago in earlier 
writings. Sir John Lubbock is now Lord 
Avebury at the eventide of life. Few 
writers or speakers on serious topics but 
have at times culled many a quotation 
from The Pleasures of Life. Peace and 
Happiness is a worthy companion to the 
earlier volume, and between the two 
main words of the felicitous title lies 
well-seasoned consideration of such sub- 
jects as aspiration, adversity, kindness, 
friendship, riches, religion and wisdom. 
The reader who has found The Pleasures 
of Life a storehouse of apt quotations 
will rejoice in this new fountain-head. 
What could be more opportune than this: 
“Teach a child what is wise—that is 
morality. Teach him what is wise and 
beautiful—that is religion!” 

In the discussion of theology Lord 
Avebury is at his worst; Dr R. F. Hor- 
ton at his best. In Great Issues Dr 
Horton traces the trend of modern theol- 
ogy with a vigor and informedness which 
convince. He understands the present 
problems of theology. He knows his 
Karl Pearson and his Rudolph Eucken. 
He believes the “ Christianity of today 
is as yet only half developed,” and that 
theology is never to be superseded by 
philanthropy. His God is immanent 
but not pantheistic, and to one bewildered 
by the claims of multitudinous cults this 
effective book, which deals with art, lit- 
erature, politics, ethics, science and phi- 
losophy, as well as with religion and 
theology, can scarcely be too highly com- 
mended. 

It is now some ten years since Edward 
Howard Griggs came out of the West 
with a message for the East. At first 
the message was delivered from the 
platform. No lecturer since Wendell 
Phillips so entranced discriminating Bos- 
ton. To hear Professor Griggs describe 
Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, Browning, 
in a lecture and afterwards conduct a 
class discussion was an experience not 
to be forgotten. In recent years he has 
been lecturing \West again as well as 
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East, and some of his maturer thinking 
is coming into print. The Use of the 
Margin and Human Equipment ought to 
be on every bookshelf for the thoughtful 
hour. The latter volume is a beautiful 
and inspiring sermon from the text, 
“ Nothing can ever be economically de- 
sirable that is morally wrong,” and like 
Gerald Stanley Lee’s Inspired Million- 
aires it deserves special attention at the 
hands of all who are fortunate enough 
to be above the margin of economic 
need. 

Signs abound that we are living now 
on a new earth where things worth while 
are gaining recognition. Charles Brodie 
Patterson, whose Will to be Well has 
helped many a neurasthenic, has written 
a book entitled A New Heaven and a 
New Earth. Like his earlier books, this 
has its limitations. There is a disposi- 
tion manifest to discount the laws of 
heredity. The discussion of the disap- 
pearance of death is merely fanciful. 
The fourth dimension may exist, but 
proof is of necessity subjective. The 
chapters on mental and physical whole- 
ness, the erection of a world and the con- 
trolled life atone, however, for every 
error, and the book is well worth own- 
ing. 
There are two men writing on religion 
in its relationship to health and happi- 
ness who always keep their feet on solid 
ground even when their heads are high 
among the stars. Rev Charles Reynolds 
Brown has both a big mind and a big 
heart. He is a preacher of great power 
and an author of rare attractiveness. 
He has qualified by an unusual experi- 
ence to write his latest book, Faith and 
Health. He knows theology and sociol- 
ogy at first hand, and in addition he has 
been a keen observer for a quarter of a 
century of the various cults. He is 
probably the only preacher of distinc- 
tion in America who ever studied under 
Mrs Eddy, and holds a_ graduate’s 
diploma from her school. His discus- 
sion of modern faith cures is sane, sen- 
sible and in the main convincing. The 
last chapter sets forth the duty of the 
church to disease in terms which every- 
one can understand and none will ven- 
ture to dispute save those who under- 
stand neither the mission of the church 
nor the religious cure of some ills of 
mind and body. 

It is now almost two years since a 
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certain publisher requested my opinion 
of a manuscript prepared to show how 
any man with ordinary sense can secure 
a large measure of mental health and 
physical well-being. With respect both 
to substance and to form the manuscript 
appeared to me the best presentation of 
the subject I had ever seen, and since 
its publication under the title of The 
Philosophy of Self-Help many review- 
ers have confirmed my judgment. Now 
the author, Stanton Davis Kirkham, pub- 
lishes Resources, a sequel altogether 
worthy of the earlier book. 

This volume is an interpretation of the 
well-rounded life. He would have his 
readers acquire a capacity for reflection 
as well as action, for solitude as well as 
society, for play as well as work, and 
to assume from first to last that the 
cultivation of the relation to God is the 
fundamental resource of life. The 
writer has no articulate theology. But 
this lack the reader can supply, and 
nowhere will he find himself in serious 
conflict with the author. Sweet reason- 
ableness and sanctified common sense are 
the dominant notes of this indescribably 


alluring volume, and when men have 
learned to live by its precepts we shall 
hear less of nerves and nothing more of 
fear and worry. 

The books here reviewed can be sup- 
plied by the Book Department at the 
prices quoted, postage prepaid : 

THE —— OF AMERICA, by Dr Henry van 

Dyke ; $1.5 
THE NEW PAG. ANISM AND THE OLD 

Faith, by Rev Edwin Heyl Delk, D. D.; 10 

cents. 

THE ETHICS OF JESUS, by President Henry 

Churchill King; $1.50. 

THE PLE ASURES OF LIFE, by Lord Ave- 
bury; $1. 

PE rN AND HAPPINESS, by Lord Avebury; 
$1.5 

GREAT ISSUES, by Dr Horton; $1.50. 

THE USE OF THE MARGIN, by Edward How- 
ard Griggs; 50 cents. 

HUMAN EQUIPMENT, by Edward Howard 

Griggs; 50 cents. 

INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES, by Gerald Stanley 

Lee; $1. 25. 

WILL TO BE WELL, by Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson; $1.00. 
A NEW HEAVEN AND A NEW EARTH, by 

Charles Brodie Patterson; $1.25. 

FAITH AND HEALTH, by Rev Charles Rey 
nolds Brown; $1.00. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-HELP, by 

Stanton Davis Kirkham; $1.25. 

RESOURCES, by Stanton Davis’ Kirkham; 
$1.25. 


The Happiness and Health Insurance Co, Mutual 


HE membership of the Happiness 
‘4 and Health Insurance Company, 
Mutual—which was ffirst an- 
nounced in the April number—is increas- 
ing steadily; in fact, the names have 
come in more rapidly in the past few 
weeks than at the beginning. 
Membership is free, absolutely; our 
members or policyholders have ‘merely 
to record their hope or aspiration for 
the year to come, to make suggestions 
for articles they would like to see in 
this department of the magazine and 
send the names and addresses of five 
friends who they think may be inter- 
ested in this novel organization. 
A coupon, which appeared in the April 
issue and is now to be had in circular 
form on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 


must be filled out by those who would 
become policyholders. 

The “ dividends ” or returns which our 
policyholders get are as follows: A let- 
ter at the close of their year from one 
of the distinguished officers of the In- 
surance Company; during the year an 
illuminated, personally signed card, 
written by one of our officers; and dis- 
counts on certain books which they may 
order of our Book Department. 

The president of our Company is 
Horatio W. Dresser, Ph D, of the De- 
partment of Philosophy of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Applications for membership circulars 
and other communications should be ad- 
dressed Happiness and Health, at this 
office. 
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[Letters addressed to this department are cordially welcomed, and as many of them as pos 


sible are printed. The Editor.] 


$1000 a Year 


Mr Epiror—I have just read with 
interest the article by Mrs J. C. W. who 
lives on $1,000 a year. My husband’s 
yearly income would be about $1,000, 
and I believe that, though I have three 
babies, I live as well as Mrs J. C. W. 

Everything is run on the credit sys- 
tem here (New Mexico), so that the 
grocer, butcher and other tradesmen do 
my bookkeeping for me. That is, they 
send the itemized bill with which I can 
compare my “slips.” And the credit 
system affects us otherwise; we are paid, 
and so must pay, very irregularly. But 
as our.expenses are a little more than 
$80 per month and we manage to keep 
up pretty well, I judge that our income 
is about $1,000. 

I do all of my housework except wash- 
ing and iroriing, which costs a dollar a 
week. I have it done at home and help 
with it. 

My husband brings home money when 
he can, and if I ask for money and he has 
it, he gives it to me; if he does not have 
it, there are no hard feelings. If there 
is something I need very much I “ run 
credit.” I try, however, to pay cash for 
all dry goods. Mr S. brings home all 
household bills for me to look over, and 
if they are correct he pays them. Gro- 
cery, meat, ice, rent, church dues, fuel, 
etc, are all paid “at the shop.” 

We feel it necessary to keep our rent 
bill down to $16 per month, and as the 
house we are in is small we have little 
company. Also, in the daytime I am 
too busy to do much calling, and our 
friends know that the babies are asleep 
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in the evening, so I entertain very little, 
and though I would gladly do more if 
convenient, it is a great expense cut off. 

We have a cow. We use a gallon of 
milk a day and sell the balance at 10 
cents a quart, which sometimes amounts 
to nearly $20 a month. We keep 
chickens, and I often sell eggs. This 
money we are putting away as much as 
possible. We find it is cheaper, and we 
get better products, to buy in large quan- 
tities, direct from the producers when- 
ever possible. We get a hindquarter of 
beef in winter from a ranchman, and our 
apples from a man who has an orchard. 
In summer I buy vegetables from a 
truck gardener. I buy soap by the box, 
which not only saves money at the time, 
but as the soap becomes harder it lasts 
better. I buy bacon by the slab, and buy 
a whole ham. 

My grocery bill runs from $12 to $16 
per month. My meat bill is about $4, 
unless I have a quarter on hand, when 
it will be about half that altogether. We 
burn coal and wood here, and as I have 
learned to use a cheap grade of coal, 
which costs only $4.50 a ton, and a ton 
lasts about six weeks in cold weather, my 
fuel bill is not more than $4 a month. 

I make all clothes for myself and 
children, except my “ Sunday best,” 
which will last a couple of years. Cloth- 
ing for myself and children for a year 
would amount to about $100. I wear 
percale house dresses. My oldest boy 
wears little overalls for play and Russian 
blouse suits for afternoons. The second 
little fellow wears rompers all day, and 
baby still wears her infant clothes. 

Millinery is the most expensive item 
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on my list, as the commonest hats here 
cost $4, while a hat such as I would like 
would cost $14 or more, and I have not 
extravagant tastes. (1 cannot help wish- 
ing that every man in town would forbid 
his wife to pay more than $7 for a hat.) 

So far as a vacation trip is concerned, 
that is out of the question, between busi- 
ness and babies. My husband carries 
two $1,000 insurance policies. We take 
the local paper, Goop HouSEKEEPING 
and occasionally some other magazine. 
We buy few books and few pictures, but 
they are first-class books and copies of 
the best in art. Some of them I have 
done only in passepartout, but it gives 
the children an idea of the original. 
When a very good play comes to town, 
which is seldom, we go to see it. 

We try to give where we can at Christ- 
mas, always remembering the washer- 
woman and any other person or family 
that we may know who are needy. 

On the whole, I believe we are living 
as well on $1,000 as anyone could, but 
I am willing to be shown if it is possible 
to do better. Mrs J. F. S. 


A Mistake 


Mr Eprror—In your March number 
appeared a paragraph concerning the use 
of burned sugar as a disinfectant. It 
was asserted that Professor Trilbert of 
the Pasteur Institute at Paris had dem- 
onstrated that burning sugar developed 
one of the most powerful antiseptic gases 
known. Questioning the virtue of this 
as a disinfectant, we have carefully 
tested it and find that it is misleading 
and has absolutely no efficiency as a 
germicide. We carried the test up to 
the proportion of two and two-ninths 
pounds of sugar to the thousand cubic 
feet of air space, which means that a 
small room, containing two thousand 
cubic feet of air space, would still be 
dangerously infected after burning four 
and four-ninths pounds of sugar in it. 
This amount would make a smudge in 
a room that would tarnish everything in 
it, and not kill a germ. In our test we 
used cultures of bacillus typhoid, bacil- 
lus pyocyaneus, bacillus of anthrax, 
streptococcus pyogenes, and staphylococ- 
cus pyogenes aureus. Small cloths sat- 
urated with these cultures were exposed 
for twelve hours to the action of the 
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fumes, in duplicate, one being wet the 
other dry, and none of these varieties 
were killed on the dry cloths. 

It is to be deplored that the article 
appeared in so reputable a magazine, 
because it is misleading and dangerous. 
I therefore take the liberty of calling 
your attention to it, that the error may 
be corrected. Emile F. Pernot, 

State Bacteriologist. Oregon Agricultural College 


“Fools Is Fools” 


Mr Eprror—Upon reading the article 
entitled “Cats is Cats,” written by a 
germ maniac, one comes to the conclu- 
sion that “fools is fools!” When the 
food we eat, the water we drink, the 
street cars we ride in, the money we 
handle so lovingly, our hair, wearing 
apparel, etc, and even the very air 
we breathe, is teeming with germs, how 
absurd and cruel to prevent his boy from 
bestowing on poor animals the affection 
they deserve and crave, because, forsooth, 
cats carry germs! And then he has the 
temerity to say he likes cats—in their 
place. I presume he thinks their place 
is the place that contains the good In- 
dians. 

Man is essentially selfish, and it makes 
my blood boil to see the way in which 
he expects all the lower animals to give 
way before him. Some animals are 
slaughtered that he may eat, others that 
his wife or daughter may wear their 
furs. Beautiful birds are becoming ex- 
tinct because of woman’s vanity in using 
them for adornment (so-called)! 

Not content with that, persons like 
this Mr Waldo wish the pets we love 
to be banished because of a fear for 
their own health. Oh, the selfish cruelty 
of it! 

If he is so anxious to avoid germs, he 
had better stop kissing his son or wife or 
allowing others to kiss him, for there is 
no greater menace to health than the 
kissing habit. 

As for cats and dogs being a nuisance, 
I can vouch for the fact that the aver- 
age small boy is about as big a nuisance 
at times as one could find. I thor- 
oughly agree with Mr Waldo on the cat 
license idea, as there are so many so- 
called Christians who turn out their pets 
to starve when going away that I would 
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like to see only people who really love 
animals (and they are few) keep cats, 
and those people would gladly pay a 
license. 

The next time Mr Waldo is tempted to 
break into print in complaint of poor 
puss, let him remember the last time his 
boy broke a window with his sling shot 
or robbed his neighbor’s cherry tree, etc. 
Then he would say, “ Oh, well, boys will 
be boys!” Mrs C. F. Burnham. 


Living on a Third Less 


Mr _ Epiror—There have appeared 
lately in this magazine so many questions 
about adjusting expenses to meet the 
increased cost of living that my expe- 
rience may be of use to someone. 

Some years ago my husband's salary 
was suddenly cut one-third and we had 
to reduce our expenses proportionately. 
Food is always considered first. We 
boldly decided to do without breakfast 
and substitute salad for dessert. To the 
many who cry, “But I must have my 
breakfast!” I answer, “Try it;” of 
course, slowly, till one is accustomed to 
the change. Both my husband and I 
declare we will never go back to eating 
breakfast, no matter how much money 
we have. 

Salads we found were much more 
healthful than sweets, and by making 
the French dressing at the table they are 
very little trouble to prepare. As for 
cost, I used cold vegetables and fruits 
in season, so that the price of one choco- 
late cake equaled that of a week's salads. 

The second expense considered was 
elothing. I soon discovered that the 
saving of time and strength in omitting 
breakfast enabled me to accomplish much 
more sewing than before. [Except for 
suits I could make all my clothes and 
even pajamas and summer underwear 
for my husband; in the latter case the 
saving in cost was slight, but the gain 
in durability was great. In these ways 
and by careful watch over “ extras ” we 
were able to live comfortably on the 
decreased salary. I shall be so glad if 
our plan helps someone else solve her 
problem. Mrs L. G. Haughey. 


t* The “no breakfast” plan seems 
beneficial in some instances, but would 
prove injurious in others. The Editor. 
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Let the Matrons Speak 


Dear Mr Epiror—We’ve heard from 
the bachelors—men and maids. Are we 
young matrons not to have a chance at 
those questions? Our experience would 
give weight, and I know there are hun- 
dreds of us who just ache to shout their 
answers and arguments. 

One of Your Married Daughters. 


Mr Epiror—A certain amount of 

verty gives an invaluable training. It 
is the stuff the young couple are made of 
that really counts. 

In my observation college-bred men 
make the best husbands. They are more 
refined companions and more thoughtful. 

Eva G. Thomas. 


Mr Epiror—The bachelors’ defense 
was illuminating. Many of them richly 
deserve what they receive at the hands 
of the bachelor maids. But, after all, 
are the opinions of either of so great 
value as those held by the married? We 
have been business girls, and we have 
married; we have been“men”of salary 
from $500 up. We have, indeed, met 
these very “ great boygs” and they are 
ours. May I humbly suggest that there 
are many stories to be told by the mar- 
ried ? Mrs John M. Risbeck. 


** To every married person who ap- 
plies will be furnished one of the blank 
forms sent to bachelors and maids in 
connection with our recent inquiry con- 
cerning the “ why” of bachelordom and 
spinsterhood. The experiences and 
views of the married will be heartily 
welcomed. The Editor. 


Dirty Food 


Mr Epitor—Why don’t you take up 
this hue and cry about tuberculosis? [ 
wonder how many stop to think, that 
buy most of their food at the bakery, who 
is cooking it. I know one of the best 
of bakeries doing a big business, where 
the cook is constantly sneezing and 
coughing. If they are not dealing out 
microbes to the public, I don’t know who 
is. Then a big load of fresh-killed beef 
comes into town and down the street, 
not a thing over it, and the wind and 
dust blowing forty knots an hour. 

A Trained Nurse. 
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Curing the Comic Supplement 


Advice from a Comic” Editor 


By Wiliam Johnston 


HERE was once a worthy woman 
who steadfastly refused to let her 
little grandson read any of Mark 

Twain’s books. Someone asked her why. 

“T read one of Mark Twain's so- 
called funny stories once,” she replied. 
“It told how a brutal drinking man filled 
a live frog with shot. Do you think for 
a moment I would let my grandson read 
anything by a man who considers it 
funny to write about such cruelty to a 
dumb animal?” 

Yet, despite this good woman's opinion, 
when this same Mark Twain died the 
whole nation mourned him as its greatest 
writer and humorist. and many of his 
eulogists—fathers of families, some of 
them were—cited as one of his funniest 
stories the Jumping Frog. to which the 
grandmother had taken such exception. 

Recently the comic supplements of 
newspapers have had considerable criti- 


cism along much the same lines as the 
grandmother criticized Mark Twain, 
Kindergartners and parents have com- 
plained that the comic supplement is 
tawdry, inane and vulgar, inculcating 
lawlessness and irreverence in the boys 
and girls who read it, abounding in 
slang, badly drawn and crudely colored. 
The International Kindergarten Union 
has proposed a concerted effort to estab- 
lish a wholesome page. Various sugges- 
tions have been made for “ killing the 
comic ” by not taking the newspaper that 
publishes it, by removing the comic sup- 
plement before the children see the paper 
and by making individual protests to 
the editor. 

Writing as a newspaper editor who 
for several vears has had control of the 
comic supplements, | do not hesitate to 
assert boldly that it is impossible to * kill 
the comic.” If it were possible the news- 
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A sample of strenuous art in Pennsylvania. taken from a recent Sunday supplement 
of the Pittsburg Post 
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paper _ publishers 
long ago would have 
done it, not on 
moral grounds, but 
on economical. The 
comic supplement, 
crudely colored as it 
may appear, is the 
most expensive part 
of the paper to pro- 


duce. The men who 
draw really funny 
pictures command 


high salaries, $10,- 
000 a year being by 
no means wnusual.* 
The colored inks 
used cost from three 
to five times as 
much per page as 
the ordinary news- 
Paper pages, to say 
nothing of the addi- 


Head of doll. for the children to cut out, from the Sunday 
comic supplement of the Philadelphia North American, 
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ethical motives, but 
probably also by the 
difficulty of getting 
a really funny comic 
at the price it could 
afford to pay. 

The only reason 
for printing comic 
supplements is the 
popular demand. 
Children insist on 
them and = many 
grown persons find 
something to laugh 
at in fhem. Watch 
people. yourself 
reading their Sun- 
day newspapers on 
the trains and trolley 
cars, and you will be 
surprised to notice 
how many adults 
read the comic sup- 


tional expense of plement first. If the 
making four-color newspapers in different parts of the country subject illustrated 


plates and having them electrotyped. A 
newspaper derives its revenue largely 
from its advertising, and the value ot its 
advertising space is dependent upon its 
circulation. When the comic supple- 
ments were first introduced about fifteen 
years ago the circulation of the news- 
papers using them doubled and tripled 
by leaps and bounds. Since that time 
only one newspaper of prominence has 
abandoned the comic supplement, and 
that one was influenced, ostensibly, by 


A random clipping from the art features of the Minneapolis Tribune. one 


the influential papers of the Northwest 
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and its treatment are at fault, the condi- 
tion is due almost entirely to popular 
taste. The aim of the editor of the comic 
supplement is primarily to give the peo- 
ple the kind of a supplement he thinks 
they like. The humor may not be as 
refined as he appreciates himself. Un- 
fortunately, in comic drawings as in reai 
life, disasters to human beings always 
seem laughable. So long as it is funny 
in real life to see a fat man sit on his 
hat, so long, I am afraid, it will be im- 
possible to have humor al- 
ways refined. 

Whatever the impression 
the comic supplement may 
make, there is on the part of 
most editors a conscientious 
effort to avoid the faults 
generally criticized. The in- 
structions given by most 
editors to the men who draw 
comic pictures, and_ fre- 
quently repeated, go some- 
thing like this: 

Every picture 
funny in itself. 

Avoid the use of pro- 
fanity and slang. 

Never have a comic char- 
acter doing wrong without 
having him punished for it. 

Never use malicious mis- 
chief for a funny situation. 
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people want, and he con- 
tinues to print it. But the 
second way is more difficult. 
The trouble is that people 
seldom say anything. If any- 
one objects to some feature 
in the paper both the editor 
and the publisher would be 
more than glad to know it. 
The person whose taste has 
been offended seldom takes 
the bother to let the news- 
paper know. I know person- 
ally that four or six a vear 
is a large number. He either 


The Boston Globe. one of the most widely circulated of New England's quit s taking that pa rt icula ¥ 


papers, recently offered this for the entertainment an 


inspiration of its youthful readers 


Whilt some of the comic series un- 
doubtedly deserve criticism, -there are 
others much less culpable. There is 
nothing in the antics of the irresponsible 
**Snookums, the Newlyweds’ Baby,”” to 
offend the most captious. Steinigan’s 
“ Pups ” depict merely the amusing play 
of two dogs. 

The bad coloring of comic supplements 
is due, not to intent but to insuperable 
mechanical difficulties. There has been 
marked improvement in the last few 
years in this direction, considering that 
the work has to be printed 


paper or else he contents him- 

self with expressing his feel- 
ings to his neighbors. So here is a sug- 
gestion for the cure of the comic supple- 
ment, the only way it can be cured: 

Write to the editor and tell him 
frankly what comic series you object to. 
Tell him what you object to. 
cific. 

One letter from parents or kindergar- 
ten teachers will not make much im- 
pression, but ten such letters will have 
a decided effect, and a hundred of them, 
addressed to any one editor, will reyvo- 
lutionize the comic supplement. 


Be spe- 


on the fastest presses and 
the thinnest of paper. Nor 


is the comment that the 
comic supplements inspire 
a taste for bad drawing 
wholly justified. Nearly 
every famous comic artist 
is an excellent draftsman. 
Many have reputations as 
illustrators. 

Whatever faults the 
comic supplement may 
have there is but one 
method to cure them. 
There are only two ways 
in which a newspaper pub- 
lisher can tell whether the 
paper he publishes is what 
the people want. The first 
way is by the number of 
papers he sells, the second 
way is by what people say 
to him. If he starts a 
comic series and the circu- 
lation of the paper in- 
creases he decides that the 
comic series is what the 
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IT WENT To 
Hid HEADS 


This is from a recent Sunday supplement of the Chicago Inter Ocean 
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How About Your Fourth? 


The number of deaths due to the 
Fourth of July, 1909, is reckoned 
by the Journal of the American Medical 
Association at 215. 

The number of cases of tetanus or 
lockjaw, which comes principally from 
blank cartridge wounds, was nearly 
double that of the year previous. The 
pistol is therefore responsible for a large 
proportion of the deaths of boys on the 
Fourth. 

The loss of life in our Revolutionary 
War will be found, on computation, to 
have been considerably less than the 
number of deaths incurred in the cele- 
brations, or pseudo-celebrations, of the 
victorious outcome. The American peo- 
ple are just waking up to the criminal 
folly of letting the slaughter go on. 

We print a picture this month which, 
grim as it is, ought to meet the eyes of 
every mother and father of a boy. In 
two hundred homes, and more, it will 
have a heartrending significance. 

Such a thing as a safe, sensible and 
thoroughly enjoyable Fourth, for all con- 
cerned, is quite possible. Springfield has 
proven it; she was a pioneer, with her 
historical pageants and her athletic 
sports. Other cities are falling in line 
this year. The restriction in the use of 
explosives and fireworks is a hardship 
which falls mainly on the manufac- 
turers of and dealers in these dangerous 
things. 

The cities are beginning to do their 
duty in behalf of a wise Fourth, but 
country towns and villages, many of 
them, continue to be scenes of barbarism 
—malicious mischief, a night of pande- 
monium, noise and explosives, without 
check or limit. Local authorities are 
often timid, or lax. 

If those of our readers who suffer 
from the unbridled license of Fourth of 
July celebrators, in country or city, will 
send the facts, duly authenticated, to 


this magazine, something may be accom- 
plished toward a more decent Fourth in 
1911. 

Write us freely! 


A Cure for Pneumonia ? 


R= “Wait!” is the cautious rule of 

our friends of the medical frater- 
nity when new ideas and methods of 
combating disease are put forward; 
their professional standing and_ their 
dignity as custodians of the most mo- 
mentous powers of science are not to 
be compromised. False hopes are not 
lightly to be encouraged. 

But the temptation is overwhelming, 
just now, to express the hope that a new 
method of treating that awful disease, 
pneumonia, will largely avail to reduce 
the mortality from that ailment. This 
method, briefly described, is inoculation 
with a vaccine containing the dead germs 
of pneumonia itself. The principle is 
that involved in vaccinating for small- 
pox. 

Our friend, Dr Sydney H. Carney, Jr, 
resident physician of the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor, Staten Island, N Y, is enthu- 
siastic over it. The vaccine has been 
employed by Dr Craig, an assistant phy- 
sician of the institution, in nine cases, 
with one hundred per cent of recoveries. 
“When you consider the age—one of 
the patients was ninety-one—alcoholic 
history and generally worn-out condition 
of nearly all these patients,” writes Dr 
Carney, “ you will appreciate our satis- 
faction in the result. I do not believe 
that the value of pneumonia vaccine as 
commercially dispensed has been dem- 
onstrated—we prepare our own vaccine, 
in our own laboratory, know what we are 
using and keep the patient under con- 
stant observation.” 

There is not certain victory over one 
of the most terrible and baffling of acute 
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but there is hope. Further 
tests will be watched with profound in- 
terest. 


diseases, 


For Better Homes 


&a~ The United States is away behind 

Germany and England in the work- 
ing out of the housing problem. Every 
public-spirited man and woman will lend 
sympathy, if not aid, to the newly or- 
ganized National Housing Association. 
Among the objects of the Association 
are the following: 

To improve housing conditions, both urban 
and suburban, in every practicable way. 

To bring home to cach community the im- 
portance of right housing conditions and the 
consequences of bad ones. 

To study in various cities the causes of the 
drift of population into the cities and the meth- 
ods by which the population may be distributed 
over larger areas. 

To encourage the formation of improved 
housing associations where they do not exist, 
and to aid in the work of all such associations 
by advice and direction. 

To aid in the enactment and enforcement of 
laws that will prevent the erection of unfit types 
of dwellings; encourage the erection of proper 
ones; secure their proper maintenance and 
management ; bring about a reasonable and prac- 
ticable improvement of older buildings; secure 
reasonable, scientific and economic building 
laws. 

The president of the Association is 
Robert W. D. de Forest. who was the 
first tenement house commissioner of 
New York, and has devoted a lifetime 
to the study of such problems, and its 
secretary is Lawrence Viller. 


Marriage Too Easy 


=e W hat a clergyman will sometimes 

do, in consideration of a few dol- 
lars, is almost bevond  belief—some 
clergymen, by no means all. They will 
marry couples of whom they know noth- 
ing at all, and this oftentimes in defiance 
of law. 

But they won't do it any more in New 
Jersey! Fine or imprisonment, or both, 
may be the punishment for performing 
marriages without the requisite license. 
Further safeguards also are placed 
around the marriage ceremony. 


Good for New Jersey! We believe, 
heart and soul, in a closer restriction of 
marriage. Young people, and older ones, 
too, get into it, and out again, with a 
freedom which is a disgrace to our ethi- 
cal standards and a menace to the sta- 
bility of our civilization. We look to 
see other states follow the example of 
New Jersey 


Economical Girls 


<~a There is no reason, in the opinion 

of a correspondent in Covington, 
Ind, who has been reading our * Bache- 
lors—Why?" — and * Fiancees—W hy 
Not?” articles, for young men of small 
means and frugal inclinations to remain 
single. 

‘ There are plenty of girls.” he writes, 
“who are charming, entertaining, sensi- 
ble, fine housekeepers, excellent cooks, 
good, all-around girls, put them where 
you may—in kitchen or parlor. They 
would make good wives for the right kind 
of man. I know plenty of girls who 
would be willing to live according to thet 
hushand’s income.” 

Covington is not singular in this re- 
spect—is it. friends? 


By the Way 


The governors of at least twenty-three 
states are enlisted in the movement for 
the reform of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration, and over sixty cities are plan- 
ning good celebrations. 


Our own state of Massachusetts has 
at length taken action against the com- 
mon drinking cup by empowering the 
State Board of Health to prohibit its 
death-dealing use in public places. 


The more public playgrounds, the 
fewer boys before the courts and in jail 
for offenses and misdemeanors. Chi- 
cago has demonstrated this beyond a 
peradventure. 
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Shirtwaists 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


Patterns for the gowns illustrated in this article CANNOT be furnished 


HIRTWAISTS for this season show 
many novelties of design. They 
are very attractive, whether plain 
or ornate. A great many of them are 
collarless, and have round or square 
necks, cut away comfortably from the 
throat. At the same time, there are 
many with high stock collars closely en- 
casing the throat. 
All kinds of 
sleeves are seen; 
long and short, full 
and close, plain and 
trimmed. It is a 
season when each 
person suits herself 
in the matter of 
sleeves. 
Wash fabrics of bh 
all kinds are popu- 


lar for shirtwaists, 
and colored goods 
play a very promi- f 
nent part. The vA 
more fanciful shirt- 
waists are of the 
delicate stuffs: grass 
linen, mull, mar- 
quisette, organdie, 
crepe and _ cotton LIN 
chiffon. The more #7 4 

44 
serviceable models, 
however, are made 


the neck well rounded away, and the 
kimono sleeves reaching only to the 
elbow. This makes it possible to wear 
the beautiful lingerie shirtwaists with 
dressy skirts, the overwaist being of the 
color of the skirt, and thus making a 
costume of the whole. All the lovely 
handwork and the lace and _ beading 
show through the 
sheer  overwaist 
quite plainly, and 
the effect is a cer- 
tain dressiness. 
These overwaists 
are usually perfectly 
plain, with just a 
flat binding about. 
the low-cut neck and 
edges of the sleeves. 

The designs for 
new waists given 
here were chosen 
for variety, and 
show waists for 
wear upon all sorts 
of occasions. 

One is a simple, 
plain little waist, 
but exceedingly sty- 
lish. (Figure 1.) 
It will be a very 
popular model for 
“summer girls.” It 


of colored and white Figure 1. A white linen waist trimmed with a wide, is a waist that can 


stuffs in lawn, per- 
cale, toile du nord, chambray, heavy 
linen, ete. 

Many of the handsome lingerie shirt- 
waists, richly embroidered by hand, are 
worn with an overwaist made of sheer 
chiffon, or tulle, in black or color, having 
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shaped band of pale blue linen 


easily be made at 
home. The model illustrated was of 
medium-weight, white linen with a wide, 
shaped band of pale blue linen passing 
about the neck and down the front, 
sweeping over to one side. Pale blue 
linen also forms the cuffs to the short 
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Figure 5. A waist of handkerchief linen, 
with a deep triple yoke 


sleeves and the flaps to the jaunty little 
pockets. The buttons are of white linen. 
The V-shaped throat is comfortable 
and cool looking. 

This model could be made in dotted 
percale and trimmed with a colored band 
to match the dot in the percale. A violet 
dotted percale would have plain violet 
trimmings, and for a yellow percale the 
bands should be yellow. It could also 
be made in white, or with the trimming 
bands merely piped with color. A white 
linen waist with pipings of pink, and 
pink buttons, would be charming. 

A shirtwaist that has a tailored effect 
is shown in Figure 2. It has severe 
tucks, a regular shirtsleeve, a starched 
stock and a smart little tie. The model 
was of white linen of rather a heavy 
weight. The vest is tucked across, and 
has a fold or box plait down the center 
for the buttons, which are of white pearl. 

This model would lend itself very sat- 
isfactorily to colored chambrays, toile 
du nord and percale. 

Figure 3 is a simple model, and is of 
old blue linen piped with a darker shade. 
The body of the waist is tucked, and 
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Figure 4. A tucked shirtwaist with a novel 
shield arrangement 


has odd strap epaulets over the shoul- 
ders, the back being the same as the 
front. These epaulets have white pearl 
buttons for decoration. 

The box plait down the front has the 
outer part cut into overlapping tabs, 
piped. There are three white pearl but- 
tons on each tab. The collar is turned 
over, and has rounded ends. The cuffs 
match the epaulets. 

This waist could be made in pure 
white linen or lawn, or it would be suit- 
able for a pongee or a silk waist. 

A model for firmer stuffs is illustrated 
in Figure 4+. The body of the waist and 
the sleeves are tucked. In the upper 
sleeve the tucks are straight, but on the 
lower sleeve they are diagonal, with 
bands of lace insertion between. The 
stock is tucked, and has bands of lace 
insertion. Over the body of the waist 
is a shield arrangement that is cut the 
same in the back as in the front, except 
that it is all in one piece and does not 
lap over; it has the same V-shaped neck 
and the scallops at either side of the 
lower edge. 

This would be a satisfactory model 
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Figure 3. A tucked waist trimmed with 
tabs and epaulets 


for a silk shirtwaist, especially of taf- 
feta, as the overpiece would keep its 
shape well. It could also be made in a 
heavy linen, but in that case the under- 
waist should be plain. For a dressy 
waist an underbody of lace or embroid- 
ery might be used, with the o erpart plain. 

The model of Figure 5 was of sheer 
handkerchief linen with a stock of val- 
enciennes insertion and fine cluny bead- 
ing. It fastens down the back with 
tiny lace buttons, set very closely to- 
gether. The body of the waist is a plain, 
simple, full shirtwaist, and over this is a 
deep triple yoke made of three layers of 
scallops or points. The sleeve cap was 
also scalloped, and the cuff had two rows 
of scallops. 

This model, if made in heavier stuffs, 
could have the waist cut away under the 
scalloped yoke or collar, and the edge 
of the yoke fastened down securely. 

The model of Figure 6 was made of 
eyelet allover embroidery and a figured 
allover embroidery. The waist has no 
collar, and has the neck finished with a 
little binding at the base of the throat. 
A sort of cuirass of the figured em- 
broidery is laid over the eyelet embroid- 
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Figure 2. A trim, tailored 


irtwaist 


ery, the eyelet part being cut out from 
beneath the figured cuirass and the edges 
finished with a very fine delicate cotton 
soutache. Eyelet embroidery forms the 
sleeves, which are short and rather full, 
ending just below the elbow with a deep 
cuff band of figured embroidery. 

This model would be pleasing, also, if 
carried out in lace and silk, the silk 
forming the cuirass. Or it would be 
graceful with the cuirass formed of lace 
or embroidery and the other part of 
plain cotton crepe or marquisette. 

Figure 7 has an odd yoke decoration. 
The model is of cream-colored mar- 
quisette. The yoke piece is cut out in 
angles, and has the edges finished with 
two rows of fine cream cotton soutache 
and little cream lace buttons with fancy 
soutache buttonholes. The yoke is of 
deep cream-colored lace. Below the 
yoke, the body of the waist is tucked 
finely. The sleeves are fullish, and have 


cuffs cut to match the yoke, with but- 
tons and soutache decoration. 

This model would be very effective 
carried out in fine white linen or lawn, 
with the yoke piece made of embroidery 
It would 


and the yoke itself of lace. 
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Figure 7. A marquisette waist with the yoke Figure 8. A waist with upper body and 
part cut in angles sleeves made in kimone fashion 


also be entirely suitable for a silk waist. 
Figure 8 fastens in the back, and has 


silk marquisette. The embroidered band 
could be substituted by a deep bias band 


the upper body and sleeves cut in one, in’ of the mourning crepe. 


a kimono fashion—a mode which is very We may well be proud of our shirt- 
S popular just now. This waists, for although the 
a model was of marquisette. French send over to us the 
e The lower part of the waist, most fanciful of blouses, 
, the undersleeves and_ the they are not prettier, nor 
p collar are tucked. The up- more suitable for us, than 
per part and sleeves are the real American models, 
f quite plain in arrangement, which are either simple to 
k though embroidered grace- severity or extremely dressy, 
e fully in clusters of flowers. according as one desires. 
All the edges are finished 
f with a deep band of em- A Neat finish for chil- 
broidery on the marquisette. dren’s clothes is the half- 
L. This model could be used inch braid with one edge a 
e for a silk waist, also for cot- firmly embroidered little 
" ton crepe. If so desired, one scallop and the other a 
h could also make the tucked selvage. It comes in all 
c portions of lace with the white, in ecru and white. and 
y upper part and sleeves of in white embroidered in 
f some other material, such as pink, blue or red. This 
- crepe or chiffon. braid makes a quickly ap- 
d For a mourning waist plied band for a sleeve or a 
” this could be very beautiful neck, or it may be used to 
“ if carried out with the upper finish a petticoat ruffle. The 
| part and sleeves of mourn- braids in colored embroid- 
= ing crepe, and the tucked ery are pretty for dresses. 
I, portions of dead black chif-  Fisure6, A waist of eyelet em- The all white makes a good 
y fon or black grenadine or —. trimming for underwear. 
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A Rational Bathing Suit 


TRULY rational bathing suit, 
worn and proved practicable, com- 
bining infinite comfort to its 
wearer with a pleasing appearance, has 
been designed especially for the readers 
of Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 
The material used, was a good piece 
of black mohair brilliantine, the best of 
fabrics to withstand frequent wetting 
and lack of smoothing iron. 


A rational bathing suit. Pattern 10 cents. In order~ 
ing. ask for the Good Housekeeping special bathing suit. 
ress Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping 

ine, Springfield, Mass. 


The waist is of the usual type, but 
the method of making the skirt is the 
unique feature of this costume. It looks 
quite like an ordinary bathing skirt, but 
is in reality a divided skirt, hanging 
evenly and modestly. The division makes 
it impossible to be dragged constantly 
back by a lapful of ocean, as is the case 
with the skirt commonly worn. To the 
woman who knows her stroke, and yet 
is not a strong swimmer, it will prove 
a very welcome innovation. 

Yo be quite unconscious of clothing 
or tight garters, to progress easily 
through the water, unhampered, gives 
confidence and pleasure quite impossible 
with the old-fashioned bathing suit. 

The skirt and waist are in one piece, 
being joined by the belt and closing at 
the left side of the front. 

Beneath this one-piece suit is worn a 
black, woolen, closed combination suit, 
low-necked, sleeveless and knee length. 
To this the long stockings are basted 
securely and held neatly in place, thus 
doing away with garters altogether. 

The soft, woolen undersuit keeps the 
body warm, prevents shock from cold 
water and is much more pleasant than 
the harsh mohair. 

Over this suit goes the combination of 
waist and divided skirt. With trim silk 
cap and well-fitting bathing shoes (they 
are usually worn too large) a woman 
may feel comfortable and womanly and 
at the same time enjoy all the freedom 
of untrammeled swimming hitherto 
known only to men. 

The skirt has eight gores. The back 
has a two-inch inverted plait; the center 
edges of back gores are shaped as for 
bloomers. The front gores have a one- 
inch inverted plait, the center edges also 
being shaped as for bloomers. 


It is wise to cover heavy lead weights, 
which are used for holding one’s coat 
or skirt down, before sewing them into 
place. This saves a great deal of wear 
on the lining of the garments. It is espe- 
cially necessary if the lining or material 
is very thin, for in that case the lead 
weight is in danger of wearing a hole 
through the garment in a very short 
time. 
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Baby's nightingale of white poplin embroidered in pale blue. pale pink or white. 


No 979+ 


For the Baby 


AKING things for babies is the 
daintiest form of embroidery, the 
patterns being so delicate, and the 

little garments themselves easily 
handled. A few articles are illustrated 
that would be a pleasing addition to any 
baby’s wardrobe. 

Two baby’s nightingalesare shown, dif- 
fering only in the pattern for embroid- 
ery. No 979+ has a pattern of little 
dots, and some featherstitching. No 
“80+ has bow knots and tiny flowers. 


These nightingales, stamped on white 
poplin, cost 50 cents each, postpaid. 
Mercerized cotton for working, in pink, 
baby blue or white, costs 20 cents extra. 

The white embroidered dress, No 
981+. is for a child from two to five years 
old. The length of the dress is twenty- 
one inches from the shoulder to the hem. 
Stamped on white poplin this dress costs 
$1, postpaid. White mercerized cotton 
for working costs 35 cents extra. This 
dress is for French embroidery, with a 


A white embroidered dress for a small child. 


No 981+ 


‘es 
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most effective design of daisies and _ scallops. 
The baby’s bonnet, No 812+, is made of white 
linen and has a pattern for braiding. If pre- 
ferred, this bonnet can be stamped with an em- 
broidery pattern to matchthe little dress. Stamped 
on white linen, No 812+ costs 50 cents, post- 
paid. Coronation or soutache braid for working 
costs 15 cents extra. 

In ordering, address Handicraft Department, 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and checks payable to 
the Phelps Publishing Company. 


A Lunch Cloth 


The lunch cloth illustrated in No 982+ has a 


Baby's embroidered nightingale of white poplin. No 980+ 


Braided and embroidered lunch cloth. No 982+ 


is partly for braiding and partly for French embroidery. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


design which 
The 


A braided linen bonnet 

for the baby. No 812+ 
material of which the 
lunch cloth is made is 
white Irish embroidery 
linen. This cloth comes 
in three sizes, 24, 18 
and 12 inches in diameter. 
Stamped material for the 24- 
inch size costs 50 cents, postpaid. 
The 18-inch size costs 30 cents; 
the 12-inch size costs 15 cents. 
Material for working costs 40, 
25 and 20 cents extra, according 
to the size ordered. 

Coronation braid may be had 
for working, or soutache, as is 
desired. 

The white Irish embroidery 
linen comes in two different 
weights, a light weight and a 
medium heavy weight. Your 
preference should stated 
when ordering. The price is 
the same in either case. Upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp, the 
Handicraft Department will 
send samples of the two weights 
of this linen. 

For ordering, see directions 
given above. 
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Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor, 
and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 
To the Housewife 
Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping 
Magazine by an expert in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right 
as here given. Failure with any recipe should be reported to the Associate Editor. 
Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be 
answered through these pages by Miss Johnson. 
Edi 
ible Mushrooms 
et 
How and Where to Find Them 
1e 
By Lillian Flint 
eS 
8 b  igteriggtiing in this country, re- described. I had been told to look where 
e. ceive but little attention, because the trees grew singly on a grassy place, 
}- | most people suppose there is dif- and I went down by the river along 
d. ficulty in distinguishing the few poison- which the trees stood in groups. All at 
ous varieties from 
S. those which are 
0, edible. Yet there are 
ig several edible kinds 
that can be easily 
1d recognized by merely 
is looking at them at- 
tentively. 
ry The first mushroom 
nt to appear in the 
a spring is the Morel, 
ur the Morchella escu- 
ed lenta, or the sponge 
is mushroom. One 
on morning I went out 
he in search of _ this 
ill variety, although I 
its had never seen one. 
nor had the friend 
ns who was with me. 


but I had heard them 


Common pink-gilled field and meadow mushrooms 
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The Boletus 


once my friend exclaimed, “ Is that it?” 
and I rushed forward to see what she 
had found. It was the desired plant. 

It looks like a piece of dried sponge. 
It is honey color, and as it comes so 
early it can hardly be distinguished from 
the last vear’s grass, amongst which it is 
apt to grow. It is about three inches 
long, one and a half to two inches broad 
and cylindrical in shape, not conelike, 
although at the top it is slightly smaller 
than at the center. 

The outside is covered with depres- 
sions about one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, some circular and some in the 


Under part r 


The Morel. or sponge mushroom. 


form of an ellipse. These depressions 
complete the resemblance to a sponge. 
It has a hollow stem exactly the same 
color inside and outside. The stem is 
from five to six inches long, and the 
mushroom part shuts down over it at 
the top. It has no leaflike folds like 
those on the underside of the ordinary 
toadstool. There is nothing poisonous 


that has the slightest resemblance to this 
mushroom, 

The best known mushroom (the meadow 
or pink-gilled), and the one next in sea- 
son, is that which is usually sold in 
grocery stores. 


It is cultivated, but also 


First to come in spring 


; 

a 

<sembles a pincushion 

yl) 


The puffball. 


grows wild, and although more abundant 
at some seasons of the year than others, 
I have gathered it in quantities in every 
month from May to October. 

It has all the parts of the typical mush- 
room: the stem; the pileus, or broadly 
expanded part like a parasol; the gills, 
or tiny folds that lie underneath like the 
leaves of a book; the veil, which is a 
filmy substance covering the young 
mushroom, which breaks through it in 
growing, after which bits of the veil re- 
main on the stem, in the shape of a ring, 
or white irregular bits. 

This familiar mushroom ranges in 
color from dull white to drablike brown. 
Its gills are the color of old rose when 


Small variety 


open, and the color of old rose frosted 
before the veil breaks. \Vhen cut in a 
section the pileus is white, or slightly 
tinged with the color of the gills. When 
old, the gills are of deep maroon. 

It looks like a flattened ball or button, 
when small; indeed, is often called the 
button mushroom, but it soon gets its 
parasol shape. It grows on rubbish 
heaps, in pastures and waste land. 

The next variety is the Coprinus co- 
matus, or shaggy mane, or ink cap. It 
is a gregarious mushroom, and may 
come up on your lawn or invade your 
tennis court. 

Like the common or button mush- 
room, it has four typical parts. It has 


The coral mushroom, which grows in woods of beech and maple 
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Shaggy mane mushrooms, 


a cone-shaped pileus, flattened at the 
top, the upper part a pale brown or 
cream color, changing into white at the 
lower portion. The shaggy part is 
found in the small, irregular shreds that 
cling to the outside of the pileus, from 
the veil or the outside part of the cap 
breaking. It never expands into a para- 
sol form. 

The outside of the shaggy mane seems 
to be merely a thin membrane to hold the 
pure white gills together. The stem ts 
round, white and hollow, with a filmy 
substance inside. It may be pulled out 
of the cap, and will leave an unbroken 
round place where it was attached. At 
the upper part it is narrowed to about 
one-fourth of the diameter at the base. 
When growing in a mass these mush- 
rooms look like cylinders, varying in 
size from thimbles to goose eggs. One 
characteristic will distinguish them from 
everything else, and that is their tend- 
ency in age to turn into a black, inky 
mass. <A distinguished professor once 
said that nothing in nature was known 
to do this, but he acknowledged his mis- 


take when the ink cap was shown 
him. 

Another mushroom, whose identity 
cannot be mistaken, is the Boletus. 


Scientists tell us that none of this family 
are dangerous. They are unlike either 
the sponge or gill variety, in that 
underneath the pileus they have a soft 
matter, full of tiny pores, resembling a 
pincushion from which all the pins have 
been taken. These mushrooms grow 
singly in the open spaces of oak woods, 


Sometimes called ink caps 


but where one is found there will be 
many others. 

The Boletus is from five to six inches 
high and the caps are usually three 
inches across. The cap is a greenish 
brown color, with, perhaps, a hint of 
red. The stem is a yellowish brown with 
a network of tiny brownish veins where 
it entersthe pileus. The spongelike under- 
surface is, when fresh, a fine lemon 
color, and peels off readily from the 
upper part. The only cautions neces- 
sary in consuming the Boletus is that it 
must not be too old, and its spongy part 
must be removed before cooking. 

The coral fungus grows in woods of 
beech and hard maple, and looks like its 
name—it is really a vegetable coral of a 
white hue. It grows in shady places, 
and forms clumps on the underside of 
old logs. There is no mistaking it, for 
no other fungus resembles it, and one 
can run no risk in eating it. It is neces- 
sary to gather a large quantity, as it 
shrinks in cooking. 

One of the safe mushrooms 1s _ the 
familiar puffball. It grows down in the 
grass, is ball shaped and has a thick, 
white, kidlike skin. When old or gone to 
seed it will give out its brown spores with 
a puff on being squeezed. This mush- 
room may be found at almost any time of 
the year. In size the puffballs range 
from dwarfs to giants, the large ones 
being from eighteen inches to two feet 
in diameter. The small ones vary from 
an inch to two or three inches. If they 
show a creamy whiteness when cut, they 
are in prime condition for eating. A 
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slice midway of a large one will fill a 
frying pan. 

Although these edible mushrooms may 
be readily identified by following the 
descriptions, I must caution my readers 
against a mushroom that has a cup at 
the base in which it is set. To this genus, 
alone, belong the deadly poisonous varie- 
ties. It is usually pure white, and all 
fatal accidents come from this variety. 


Do not gather any but fresh mush- 
rooms. You would not eat decayed 
meat—why try decayed fungi? Mush- 
rooms, being of a nitrogenous nature, 
spoil almost as quickly as meat under 
the same circumstances. 

If in doubt as to the identity of a 
mushroom, don't eat it! Many deaths 
have occurred from eating poisonous 
fungi. 


ia 
The Cooking of Mushrooms 


By K. L. 


HEN properly cooked mush- 
rooms are delicate and savory 
additions to a meal. Improper 

cooking renders them tough, dry and 
tasteless. General directions can apply 
to the cooking of nearly all mushrooms. 
Cut the stem close to the gills, wash 
carefully, gill side down, and drain. 
Cook slowly whether stewing or broiling, 
and be careful not to overcook. Canned 
mushrooms merely need to be heated 
through. Longer cooking toughens 
them. 
Cooking Under Bells 

The most delicious way to cook mush- 
rooms is under bells as follows: Put 
delicate slices of toast on the nappies, 
which are like shirred egg dishes, and 
cover the toast with as many mushrooms 
as you wish to serve each person. Cover 
with the glass bells, which come for this 
purpose. Bake twenty minutes in a 
moderately hot oven, and while baking, 
for each pound of mushrooms, scald one 
cupful of cream. Melt one tablespoonful 
of butter, add the cream, pour a little 
over each serving of mushrooms, re- 
cover and serve. 


Broiled Mushrooms. 


Cut the stem close to the gills and care- 
fully wash the mushrooms. Place in a 
greased fine wire broiler and broil gill 
side down for five minutes. Turn and 
broil the other side and brush the gill 
side, now up, while still in broiler with 
melted butter. Remove from broiler to 
slices of buttered toast. Brush with but- 
ter on top. Season and serve. 


Mushrooms in Chafing Dish 

Prepare the mushrooms. Take two 
rounding tablespoonfuls of butter for 
each pound of mushrooms and melt in 
the blazer. Add mushrooms and cook 
slowly for ten minutes. Add one-half 
cupful of cream, simmer five minutes, 
season and serve on toast. 

Mushrooms in the Casserole. 

Prepare by washing and removing 
hard or dried part of stems. For each 
pound allow two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and two of stock. Put the mushrooms, 
crowded together, in the casserole. Add 
butter and stock. Cover and cook slowly 
for thirty minutes in the oven. Season 
and serve in the casserole. 
Sweetbreads and Mushrooms 

As soon as the pair of sweetbreads are 
brought in from the market, throw them 
in cold water. Wash thoroughly, remove 
the thick membranes and artery. Cover 
with boiling, salted water, and simmer 
twenty minutes. Drain, cover with cold 
water and drain again. Pick to pieces 
or cut with a silver knife. Prepare one- 
half cupful of fresh mushrooms, cut 
them in pieces with a silver knife and 
saute in one tablespoonful of butter. 
Add to the sweetbreads; melt one table- 
spoonful of butter without browning, 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour and stir 
until smooth and thoroughly well cooked. 
Add one and one-half cupfuls of chicken 
stock and when the sauce begins to 
thicken, one-half cupful of cream, the 
sweetbreads and mushrooms. When the 
sauce is heated, season, take from the 
fire and add one egg yolk beaten slightly. 
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Death from Home-Canned Fruit 


Lessons To Be Learned from the Fatal Poisoning 


of Eleven Persons 


HE peril which lurks in insanitary 
methods of treating the food sup- 
ply is exemplified by the appalling 

story of Mrs Valdez’s canned pears. 
This woman, a member of an old Span- 
ish-American family of Southern Cali- 
fornia, lived in Sawtelle, a suburb of 
Los Angeles. A party of twelve per- 
sons, including herself, sat down on 
January 2, 1910, to a luncheon which 
she had spread, and two days later all 
but one of the party were dead, herself 
included. The cause of death, in the 
opinion of the medical fraternity, was a 
heretofore unknown form of ptomaine 
poisoning. 

The most reliable evidence that can 
be found in this case points to the de- 
ductions of the family physician, Dr 
George W. Peck, and the associate phy- 
sicians, that the poison which destroyed 
the eleven victims was derived from a 
jar of fermented, home-canned pears. 
The proof of this decision is that all of 
those who died partook of the pears, as 
substantiated by the statement of Mrs 
Preciado, the surviving member of the 
party, but all did not partake of the other 
suspected food—tamales. 


The Suspected Pears 


Mrs Preciado, the daughter of the 
hostess, testified that she opened the can 
of pears and remarked to her mother 
that their color was peculiar and she 
feared they were not good. Mrs Valdez, 
who had canned the fruit, reassured her 
daughter, but when tasted they had the 
distinct tang of fermented fruit. So 
they were reheated and served, although 
after reheating their color was dark and 
unnatural. The physicians examined 
the can, which was a glass one with a 
zinc top of the screw pattern. This top 
was porcelain lined, but a crack in the 
porcelain had been repaired with dough. 

The coroner’s surgeon, who was 
present during the illness and death of 
some of the party, diagnosed the symp- 
toms, although unusual, as those of pto- 
maine poisoning, and his later autopsy 


confirmed this diagnosis. A chemical 
examination of the fruit left was then 
made, and this showed an absence of any 
metallic poison of any description, nor 
was any trace of strychnia found. The 
absence of the conditions which ordina- 
rily attend poisoning with ptomaines 
forced a searching investigation and deep 
study of the case, which lasted for 
months. 

The medical practitioners have agreed 
that the wholesale slaughter of a large 
family was due to an unclassified pto- 
maine poison, which had developed in 
the jar of fruit after canning. The term 
ptomaine continually used throughout the 
reports of this case should be clearly 
understood. 

“When certain kinds of micro-organ- 
isms grow in food material,” says Dr 
H. W. Conn in his book, Bacteria, Yeasts 
and Molds, “ they give rise to a class of 
decomposition products which have been 
known under the general name of pto- 
maines. These are chemical bodies of 
great complexity, usually the result of 
bacteria growing in animal products, 
and, while some of them are quite harm- 
less, others are of an intensely poisonous 
nature. If such bodies develop in food 
they may render it unwholesome, or even 
fatally poisonous. To such poisonous 
decomposition products are due instances 
of poisoning from eating cheese. A 
similar cause explains the still larger 
number of fatal cases of ice cream 
poisoning. Similar effects have some- 
times resulted from the use of milk, 
although such cases are rare. Many 
cases of poisoning are recorded from 
the use of meats, fish and sometimes 
other foods. 

“The poisoning in all such cases must 
not be confused with diseases produced 
by bacteria. Sometimes food may con- 
tain disease germs, and these may enter 
the body when the food is swallowed, 
and by growing inside of our bodies 
produce disease. But in cases of poison- 
ing from eating food the bacteria grow 
simply in the food. They do not live 
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in the body, nor do they produce any 
definite bacterial disease. The effects 
are due simply to the products of decom- 
position which have been developed in 
the foods by certain kinds of bacteria. 

“ Unfortunately, we know very little 
concerning the conditions under which 
such poisonous materials appear. Not all 
bacteria produce them, and it is only 
rarely that food is thus rendered un- 
wholesome by bacteria. We know that 
strictly fresh foods never contain these 
poisons.” Dr Conn could have added, 
“strictly clean or thoroughly sterilized 
foods.” 


What Was the Matter ? 


In this California poisoning case the 
ptomaines developed with the decomposi- 
tion of the fruit in a glass jar. and the 
question arises, How was this poison 
generated? Either the bacteria were 
present in the jar, due to some careless- 
ness, or entered it with leakage of air in 
some way. 

1. The fruit may have been carelessly 
or loosely canned, leaving space for con- 
taminated air. 

2. The fruit may not have been thor- 
oughly sterilized before canning. 

3. The pears may have been in an 
unfit condition for canning (as a matter 
of fact, it was proved that these pears 
were windfalls, picked up in a house 
yard and badly worm eaten). 

4. The jar or can may have been in 
impreper condition, not thoroughly ster- 
ilized, old rubbers used or the lids de- 
fective. 

Whatever the cause, the moral for the 
housewife is here. The utmost pains 
must be taken when canning or pre- 
serving, not alone in the selection and 
preparation of the fruit, but in the re- 
jecting of all old rubbers and cans show- 
ing the least imperfection, and in perfect 
sterilization of fruit and can, covers and 
rubbers. 


Popular Education Needed 


The autopsy surgeon advised the em- 
ployment by the state of experts whose 
duty it should be to travel throughout 
the state and make gratis demonstrations 
for the benefit of the wives and mothers. 
They should be taught the use of the 
thermometer in the kitchen, and should 
be generally educated along sanitary lines. 
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He said it was but little short of folly 
to enforce pure food laws among manu- 
facturers while the women in the coun- 
try, who hold the lives of so many in 
their hands, are in many cases ignorant 
of the first laws of health or the proper 
preservation or canning of fruits. But 
many will agree with Dr Le Moyne Mills 
and Dr Campbell of the State Board of 
Health that the fruit put up in large, 
properly regulated canning establish- 
ments is much safer than the home prod- 
uct. The machines in such places are 
so nearly perfect that every possible pre- 
caution can be used in the sterilizing and 
sealing of can and fruit. Chemical in- 
spectors are in attendance, and when the 
fruit is canned by reputable firms, the 
chances are all in the favor of the good 
condition of the article. 

The action of bacteria is too little un- 
derstood in the home. The subject is 
supposed to belong to a realm of science 
too intricate for the housewife, who, 
nevertheless, deals with chemical com- 
pounds and bacterial changes day in and 
day out, in a willing ignorance that is 
appalling. Unscientific methods, care- 
lessness in sterilizing and sealing the jars, 
the use of cheap metal utensils, the lack 
of careful handling and scalding and 
testing before using fruit, utensils or 
jars—these blunders lead to death. 

Cases of wholesale fatal poisoning are 
rare, but many milder cases, called sum- 
mer complaint, occur every vear, simply 
because people are willing to run chances 
rather than take pains and time and care, 
both in the doing things and in learning 
how. 

The question may easily be asked, 
“Why should these things happen to us 
when they did not to our grandmothers, 
whocanned and preserved all their food ?” 


Why Such Things Happen 


Decause : 

As the world becomes more thickly 
populated, bacteria necessarily multiply. 
The dirt and smoke of cities breed many 
troubles unknown to country life. 

Our grandmothers took more time and 
pains and trouble, because they had to 
preserve food in all ways for their winter 
supply, and they or their nearby neigh- 
bors grew the supply. It was canned 
when perfectly fresh and sufficiently ripe, 
but not over-ripe, nor ripened in storage. 
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As they believed cases of illness to be 
visitations of Providence, there are no 
reports of poisoning cases, which may 
have occurred. 

As machinery has been perfected, va- 
rious industries, and nearly all those 
pertaining to food, except the cooking 
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of it, have been taken from the house: 
drying, salting, pickling, and the canning 
of vegetables and meats. Why should 
we look with question upon the preserv- 
ing and canning of fruits by the more 
modern, scientific and labor-saving in- 
ventions of the good factory? 


3 
Some Good Things for Next Winter 


Clear, Complete Directions for Canning 
and Preserving 


UCCESS in the canning or preserv- 
ing of fruits depends upon three 
things: First, upon the careful 

selection and picking over of the fruit. 
Insect or worm-infected fruit is not safe; 
over-ripe fruit or that which shows 
signs of decay should not be eaten nor 
canned. The fruit should be of uniform 
ripeness and free from blemish. 

Second, upon complete sterilization, 
not only of fruit, but all jars, cans and 
utensils to be used in the process. Any 
material or utensil will be more surely 
sterilized if placed at first in cold water 
and then brought to a boil than if placed 
immediately in boiling water. Nearly 
all the failure in the keeping of fruits 
comes either from careless handling or 
an insufficient amount of heat being used 
at the outset. 

Third, the cans must be perfect, the 
rubbers new, and they must be filled to 
their utmost capacity before sealing. 
The canning process, however applied, 
has two simple objects in view: one to 
dispose of the bacteria already present 
in the food—and this is done by the use 
of sufficient heat to destroy them and 
their spores; next, to prevent access of 
all other bacteria. This must be accom- 
plished by sterilization of all jars and 
utensils and the forming of a vacuum 
in the jar. 

Preserved fruits are those in which 
equal weights of prepared fruit and 
sugar are used; canned fruits are those 
in which little or no sugar is employed 
and the cooking is merely sufficient to 
sterilize. In the former a fruit in a thick 
syrup is the result ; in the latter the juice 


is thin and more resembles the original 
flavor of the fruit. 


Rhubarb and Fig Marmalade 


Cut rhubarb into small pieces and 
weigh three pounds. Take one-half 
pound of figs, cut into small pieces, one- 
half pound of candied orange peel with 
two and one-half pounds of sugar, the 
grated rind and juice of one large lemon. 
Put in the kettle in layers with the sugar, 
cover and let stand overnight. In the 
morning boil down slowly until thick— 
about an hour should do. Put in glasses 
and cover as jelly. Delicious served with 
cream cheese as a bar le duc jelly. 
Mrs G. S. 


Cherry Conserve 


Select seven pounds of very large, 
ripe, red cherries, remove stones, put 
them in an agate kettle and cook them 
fifteen minutes. Add five pounds of hot 
granulated sugar, half a pound of seeded 
raisins, the strained juice and pulp of 
six oranges and cook until the mixture 
is as thick as marmalade. Turn into 
glass jars and cover with melted paraf- 
fin. Good to serve with meats. L. H. L. 


Preserved Strawberrics, Wiesbaden 
Wash and drain five pounds of large, 
selected berries, put one pound of the 
fruit into a deep, large bowl, cover with 
a pound of granulated sugar, put in an- 
other pound of the berries and another 
pound of sugar and continue until the 
bowl is filled with five pounds of berries 
and five pounds of sugar. Put the bowl 
into the refrigerator until morning. Turn 
the fruit into an agate kettle most care- 
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fully and heat slowly until the syrup 
boils. Boil gently five minutes, skim 
the berries out and lay them on plates 
or platters; boil the syrup fifteen minutes 
and pour it over the berries. Put the 
plates in the sun, cover with a pane of 
glass and leave them in the sun for three 
or four days, or until the syrup is as 
thick as honey. Heat and seal in jars. 
Linda Hull Larned. 
Currant and Raspberry Conserve 

3ring one quart of red currant juice 
and same amount of red raspberry juice 
slowly to a boil and cook ten minutes. 
Add five pounds of hot granulated sugar, 
one pound of seedless raisins chopped, 
the juice of four oranges and the peel 
of two very clean oranges, parboiled and 
chopped rather fine. [oil until it jellies. 


Orange and Quince 

Pare half a dozen quinces, remove the 
cores with an apple corer, and cut in 
thick slices crosswise. Slice two navel 
oranges (unpeeled) in the same way. 
Cover with boiling water, and boil gently 
for one hour. Add one pint of sugar, 
with more water if needed, and cook 
half an hour longer. This dish may be 
varied by boiling the quinces whole 
(after removing the cores) and _ filling 
the cavities with orange marmalade. 
R. F. D. 
Boiled Quinces 

Choose a dozen sound, ripe quinces, 
and rub them thoroughly with a coarse 
cloth to remove the down; cut them in 
halves, trimming out the blossom end, 
cover with boiling water and boil gently 
for one hour, or until thoroughly tender. 
Remove the skins and seeds, using a 
silver knife and fork; return the fruit 
to the water in which it was boiled (add- 
ing more if needed to make up a 
quart), together with one pint of sugar, 
and cook gently for twenty minutes. 
Serve cold or put up in cans for future 
use. This is one of the easiest and per- 
haps the best of all ways of serving 
quinces. R. F. D. 
Carrot Conserve 

Wash and scrape half a dozen firm, 
highly colored carrots, and put them 


through the food chopper, cutting as 
small as peas. Boil for half an hour 


in plenty of clear water, salting lightly. 
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Drain, and to each pint add two cups of 
light brown sugar, and the juice and half 
the grated rind of a lemon or a sour 
orange. Cook slowly for one and one- 
half hours or until clear, adding a very 
little water if necessary. For those who 
like a rich sweetmeat of foreign flavor, 
this is an agreeable novelty, and few 
would suspect its origin except for the 
telltale color. R. F. D. 


1-2-3-4 Marmalade 


Carefully peel one pineapple and put 
through the meat chopper. Weigh the 
fruit and add three-fourths the weight 
in sugar with one cupful of water. Bring 
slowly to a boil and simmer about twenty 
minutes or until the consistency of mar- 


malade. Seal in glasses. C. V. R. 
Plum Conserve 
Take three pounds of blue or red 


plums and an equal weight of sugar. 
Cut the plums in pieces, add a little 
water, the sugar, one-third of a pound 
of raisins and the pulp of two oranges. 
Simmer slowly for one hour. Seal in 
glasses. C. V. 
Ginger Pear 

Take eight pounds of hard green pears, 
eight pounds of sugar, juice of four 
lemons and one-fourth pound green gin- 
ger root. Pare and cut fruit in thin 
slices. Cut lemon rind in small, thin 
pieces. Boil slowly until the desired 
consistency. Seal in glasses. Mrs G. 5S. 
Apricot Marmalade 

Peel three pounds of apricots and cut 
the fruit in halves. Take half their 
weight in sugar and cook until soft. 
Shred one ripe pineapple and cook with 
three-fourths of its weight in sugar. Put 
apricots and pineapple together, cook 
to desired consistency and seal in 
glasses. H. 


Suggestions 


When canning huckleberries, try add- 
ing two stalks of rhubarb to each quart 
of berries, as this gives the huckleber- 
ries both color and flavor. 

Combination jams or conserves are all 
delicious when made well. Rhubarb 
may be combined with oranges or figs as 
above; pineapple with citron, melon or 
tomatoes. Apples cooked with rhubarb 
or quinces are delicious. 
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™ HE underlying principle of the 

fireless cooking box is simply 

that of conserving heat—such 
an arrangement as will contribute to the 
retention of heat for the longest possible 
time. We all know that many foods will 
cook if only heat sufficient to just reach 
the boiling point can be maintained; 
such heat can be retained by the cooking 
box without any fire.” 

This is the opening paragraph of one 
of the letters received in reply to the 
request in the March number for records 
of experience with the fireless cooker, 
and will explain the overwhelming testi- 
mony as to the saving of fuel and time. 


Time and Fuel Saved, Declare Witnesses 


“We have only a gas range in the 
kitchen with which to cook. It is ob- 
vious that the cooker must save gas. I 
use it more particularly for foods that 
require long cooking, most of them foods 
we would need if we did not have the 
cooker. 

“ There can be no doubt also that the 
cooker is a time-saver. The preparation 
of food has to be done anyway. Once 
heated, care may be dismissed. Stirring 
is not required; burning is eliminated. 
There is no miserable kettle to be 
scraped, for food cooked in this way does 
not stick.” So runs one of the papers. 

“Yes, it saves about eighty per cent 
or more on the article cooked in it, and 
fully forty per cent on the whole fuel 
bill,” declares another. 

“This invention saves not only time 
and money, but more, for it saves the 
small but continuous drain on the house- 
wife’s energy that is caused by constant 
attention to the boiling pot.” 

“While this box does much, unlike a 
patent medicine it cannot do everything. 
Those things cannot be satisfactorily 
done which require a steadily maintained 
heat, for the heat of the cooker is 
steadily diminishing, although only a 
few degrees an hour.” 

“T have used a fireless cooker for 
about one year and find that it does ab- 
solutely well the work for which it was 
designed. Naturally, the best kinds of 
foods for a fireless are those requiring 
long, slow cooking.” 


The “ Fireless Cooker” on Trial 


“ Not all foods are equally successful ; 
indeed, not all foods advertised as suc- 
cessful have been so in my experience. 
All foods that require a long time to 
cook—cereals, dried fruit, certain vege- 
tables, soups, all meats that would be 
boiled or stewed—all these we use in 
the fireless. Small roasts which often 
become dry when cooked in the oven re- 
tain their flavor and juiciness in the 
cooker.” So the records run. 

Following is the letter or record of 
experience which won the first prize of 
$5 in the contest announced in the 
March number. The writer asked that 
her name be withheld: 


The First Prize Paper 
By Mrs N. R. M. 


I have used a “ fireless ” cooker since 
September, 1909. From September to 
January I used a form of cooker in which 
the heat is applied by hot water, on the 
same plan as in a double boiler. On 
January 1, last, I began to use a cooker 
in which the heat is applied by soapstone 
plates. In considering my answers to 
your questions and the conclusions I 
have drawn from my use of a “ fireless ” 
cooker the following conditions must be 
kept in mind: 

1. My kitchen is equipped with gas 
range only. Fuel is manufactured gas 
at a cost of $1.25 per 1,000 feet. Hot 
water and heat for the kitchen are sup- 
plied from the cellar. 

2. My family consists of five people: 
two men, two small children and myself. 
No servant is kept. 

3. The working hours of the men re- 
quire me to get one breakfast, sometimes 
two; two dinners from one hour to one 
and one-half hours apart; two suppers, 
usually about one and one-half hours 
apart. 

4. No attempt has been made to as- 
certain the capabilities or limitations of 
either form of cooker. Instead, the 
cooker has been adapted to the ordinary 
use of the house. 

Questions—Does it save fuel? Yes. 
Food can be kept hot from one meal to 
the other (about an hour) without spoil- 
ing. In cooking all foods that require 
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long, slow cooking, like meats, beans, 
fruit cakes, there is a saving of fuel. 

Does it save time? Yes. Food placed 
in the cooker does not require watching, 
and can be dismissed from all considera- 
tion until time for it to be served. This 
gives the time for other work. By re- 
lieving one from all anxiety as to whether 
the food is burned or not many steps 
and much nervous energy are saved. I 
find this to be a more important saving 
than that of fuel. There is a further 
saving in the food itself. The shrink- 
age and swelling of the different foods 
is much different when cooked in a fire- 
less cooker from what it is when the 
ordinary oven or open flame is used. 

What foods does it cook best? I have 
made no attempt to find an answer to 
this question. I have adapted the cooker 
to my ordinary requirements and not 
tried to change my way of cooking. 

For what do I use it the most? I 
use the cooker mostly for cooking all 
vegetables, meats (both stews and 
roasts), beans, cereals, baking potatoes, 
puddings, brown breads. In_ baking 
cake, biscuits, cookies or white breads, 
there is no saving in time or fuel where 
the fuel is gas. 

What difficulties do I find in its em- 
ployment? I have found that foods can 
be both over and undercooked with the 
fireless cooker. It is necessary to make 
a time table to suit your own require- 
ments, and then to watch that table. 

Can I utilize with it cuts of meat not 
used in your ordinary oven? Yes. I 
have found that the forequarter cuts 
of beef and veal, as well as those parts 
used for pot roasts, are cooked to the 
satisfaction of the family better with 
the fireless cooker than in any other way. 

Have I used the casserole in cooking? 
Somewhat, but not enough to have a 
basis from which to compare it with the 
fireless cooker. 


New Uses for the Fireless 


One new use for the fireless cooker 
was given in the prize letter, in the keep- 
ing of food hot for a delayed member 
of the family, and this a letter from a 
physician also emphasizes. Here is a 
new use: 

“Food for the bottle-fed baby can be 
kept hot all night. Use an earthen jar 
er granite pail filled with hot water. 


Take the nipples from the bottle, cork 
with absorbent cotton, place in the water 
and carefully cover. Or, if desired, the 
water can be kept hot in the fireless and 
the food heated in it when the time for 
feeding comes.” 

“In summer, on our day’s outings and 
longer camping trips,” says another 
writer, “our cooker accompanies us in 
the capacity of either a refrigerator or 
fireless.” 

“For the sick room it is invaluable,” 
writes one of the contestants. “ You 
can keep hot things hot and cold things 
cold for many hours, and in the summer 
it keeps water hot when needed for 
babies or sick people.” 

“ The fireless cooker seems in a way 
to take the place of the old-fashioned 
brick oven, which gave us long-cooked 
and delicious food. But I do not re- 
member that our grandmothers made 
their preserves in this way.” 

One woman writes: “ Fruit cooked in 
this way does not mush nor fall to pieces. 
Sweet pickles, which formerly meant so 
much work and time, become play.” But 
another says: “ It is useless for the softer 
fruits; for pickles that require long cook- 
ing it is a good thing.” 

There was so much conflicting testi- 
mony on the advisability of using the 
cooker for this purpose that it seemed 
best to turn to an authority for definite 
and detailed statements and directions. 
Miss Mitchell, author of The Fireless 
Cook Book, contributes an article, which 
is to be found on Page 104 herewith. 

The difficulties found in the use of the 
cooker will be summarized and explained 
in later numbers of this magazine, when 
the Good Housekeeping Institute will 
tell its own story of trial and success with 
fireless cookers and casseroles. One 
woman writes: “\When women have 
learned the full use of labor-saving de- 
vices, such as vacuum cleaners, the 
clotheswasher, etc, the servant problem 
will have solved itself.” 

Names of the winners of one year’s 
subscription: Mrs C. L. Budenbach, 
California; Mrs J. R. Meskimons, Ne- 
vada; Mrs A. M. Cochran, Tennessee; 
Mrs F. S. Hutchinson, New York; Mrs 
L. A. Howland. Connecticut; Mrs Mary 
FE. Kates, Illinois; Miss H. A. Jackson, 
Mississippi; Dr Clara M. Greenough, 
Massachusetts; Mrs T. A. Knott, Ifli- 
nois; T. Seray, Massachusetts. 
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Canning and Preserving in the Fireless Cooker 


By Margaret Mitchell 


F YOU are already familiar with fire- 
less cooking, it will not be a surprise 
to hear that it is an unusually good 

method for canning fruits and vege- 
tables. For the woman in the country, 
who has heretofore given up her whole 
day to gathering the fruit and cooking 
it before it spoils, the fireless cooker has 
the advantage of making it easy to doa 
little at a time. Odd moments may be 
employed in gathering what will fill two 
or three cans; then, while the other work 
is going on, these can be cooking with- 
out further attention. The season when 
berries and most fruits are available is 
just the season when standing over a 
roaring fire is to be dreaded and the 
delightful immunity from hours spent 
in a hot kitchen is most to be desired. 

A special gain is found in canning 
fruit, where the process is simple, rather 
than in making richer preserves, which 
must have a supplementary cooking over 
the fire to boil them down to the right 
consistency, although here there is a gain 
with fruits which require a long cook- 
ing, such as quinces, pineapple, figs, 
oranges and the like. The fireless cooker 
is adapted also to the preliminary cook- 
ing of fruit to be used for jelly, since 
there is no danger of its burning, and it 
can become very soft without losing the 
fresh flavor, which boiling will surely 
alter. 

It is customary to apply boiling tem- 
perature for some time, perhaps twenty 
minutes, in order to sterilize fruits suf- 
ficiently to keep well. A much longer 
and repeated boiling would be necessary 
to make them completely sterilized, but 
experience has shown this to be unneces- 
sary in most cases. In fireless cooking a 
lower temperature than 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit is used, and the time for 
cooking must, therefore, be increased. 

The old way of boiling the fruit to 
sterilize it often destroys its natural form 
and alters its flavor. This is the great 
drawback with ordinary canned products. 
The delicate bouquet of fruits, that 
evanescent fragrance and flavor which 
disappears so rapidly even in uncooked 
fruits, can it seems, be kept best, and 
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perhaps only, when the cooking is done 
at a lower temperature than 212 degrees, 
and in tightly closed vessels, as is the 
case in fireless cooking. It is certain 
that the fresh flavor of the fruit is un- 
usually well preserved when the fireless 
cooker is used, and this is undoubtedly 
one of the strongest arguments in favor 
of it. 

The fact that fruit loses flavor, even 
when uncooked, makes it desirable to 
select fruit that is as freshly gathered as 
possible. Every hour after it is picked 
makes a difference. One woman who 
realizes this takes the cans to the gar- 
den and picks berries directly into them. 
The city housekeeper must make the best 
of a bad situation in this respect, but 
there is a great difference in the fresh- 
ness even of city fruit. Unripe fruit, in 
which the sugar is not developed, offers 
little encouragement to the growth of 
germ life, but is lacking in flavor. Over- 
ripe fruit, of which the protecting skin 
is very tender, falls a quick prey to 
these organisms, upon which they mul- 
tiply with enormous rapidity, making the 
problem of destroying them very diffi- 
cult. Firm, unspotted fruit that is just 
ripe is the kind most suitable for canning. 

All fruits purchased in the city should 
be washed, even those which are to be 
pared. No one realizing the unspeak- 
able filth of street dust and contact with 
flies will ever be willing to use unwashed 
city fruit. If running water is not used, 
the fruit must be put through at least 
two waters. Put small fruits into a 
colander and immerse them in a large 
pan of water, lifting the colander up 
and down to make the water flow 
through. Soft berries will not bear a 
hard stream of running water, and 
should be washed, a quart or so at a 
time. Let them drain a little before using 
them. Strawberries will be water-soaked 
and mushy if hulled before they are 
washed, but if allowed to drain before 
hulling they will not be harmed. 


General Directions for Canning Fruit 


Fill the cans with prepared fruit. If, 
like pineapple, it is juicy enough to en- 
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tirely fill the spaces, the sugar may be 
added in layers, alternating with the 
fruit. If not, as is the case with berries, 
peaches, pears, etc, the sugar should be 
first dissolved in boiling water and then 
allowed to cool so that it will not crack 
the cans, the proportion of sugar to 
water depending upon the acidity of the 
fruit. Or the syrup may be added boil- 
ing hot when the cans of fruit are boil- 
ing. Cover the cans without the rubber, 
leaving the clamps or screws unfastened. 
With a wire screen or rack under them, 
stand them in the fireless cooker pail. 
Fill the pail with cold water to the 
shoulder of the cans. Bring this slowly 
to a boil and let pint cans continue boil- 
ing for five minutes, and quart cans for 
ten or fifteen minutes. Put on the rub- 
bers, fill the cans to overflowing with 
boiling water or with the syrup, if it has 
not been previously put in, and seal 
them. It may be necessary to lift each 
one out in turn to do this, and if so, 
replace it at once in the boiling water. 
When all are sealed, and the water 
around the cans is boiling hard, set the 
pail into the cooker for the time indi- 
cated in the recipes. 


Canned Raspberries 

Wash the berries, hull them and put 
them into cans. Fill the cans with 
syrup made of a cupful of water to each 
cupful of sugar. @ook them according 
to the general directions, leaving them 
in the fireless cooker not less than one 
hour nor more than two. 


Canned Peaches 

Scald the peaches in boiling water 
until their skins will come off easily, or 
pare them. Cut them in two and re- 
move the pits. Put them into glass cans 
and follow the general directions for 
canning, using for the syrup equal parts 
of sugar and water, or half as much 
sugar as water, depending upon your 
taste and the sweetness of the peaches. 
Leave them in the cooker for three 
hours. If not very ripe they may require 
four hours’ cooking or more. 


Canned Pears 

Pare them and cut them in two, re- 
moving the cores. Cook them exactly 
as peaches. 
Canned Cherries 

Cherries may be washed and canned 
with the stones left in, but they are not 
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so good as when they are stoned. Fill 
the cans with stoned cherries in layers 
alternating with sugar, one cupful for 
each pint of sour cherries and one-fourth 
cupful for sweet cherries. If they are 
not stoned, use syrup according to the 
general directions for canning. Cook 
them in the fireless cooker not less than 
six hours. 


Canned Quinces 

Wash, dry, pare, quarter and core 
the quinces. To each quart so prepared, 
add one quart of water, bring it to a boil 
in the fireless cooker pail and put it 
into the cooker for’ten or twelve hours. 
If they are then soft, cool them and put 
them into glass cans with three-quarters 
of a cupful of sugar to each pint can. 
If they are not soft, repeat the cooking 
without sugar. Finish the cooking ac- 
cording to the general directions for 
canning, leaving them in the cooker for 
not less than six hours. 


General Directions for Preserving Fruit 

Put the prepared fruit into a fireless 
cooker pail, with water, if it is required, 
and the sugar. Let these come to a boil 
and set the pail into the cooker for the 
time indicated in the recipe. Hard fruit, 
that requires very long cooking, should 
first be cooked without sugar until it is 
tender. The sugar is then added and a 
second period in the fireless cooker is 
allowed. Remove large fruit and put it 
into sterilized jars, cans or crocks, and 
boil the syrup down to a rich consist- 
ency. Strain it, if desired, pour it over 
the fruit and seal the jars with paper 
when cold. Lay a clean towel over them 
while cooling, to keep them free from 
dust. 


Cooking Fruit for Jelly 


The preliminary preparation of the 
fruit is the same as usual for making 
jelly. Bring it to a boil with a very 
little water, except such fruits as apples 
and quinces, which are to be covered with 
water, and put it into the cooker until 
very tender. Currants require at least 
four hours in the cooker, apples or crab- 
apples from four to six hours, ripe 
grapes six to ten hours, quinces ten or 
twelve and ripe berries about three. 


When soft, drain them or squeeze them 
as usual, and use the juice thus ob- 
tained in the customary way for making 
jelly. 
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What to Eat in July 


Suggestions for Bills of Fare for Two Weeks 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Recipes on Page 109.] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Stewed gooseberries 
Eggs a la Benedictine 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Stuffed fillet of veal 
Browned potatoes 
Green peas 
Cucumber salad 
Wafers Cheese 
Cherry pie with rose 
leaves* 


Supper 
Mushroom omelet 


Lettuce sandwiches 
Russian tea 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Sugared currants 
Eggs cooked in shell 
M uffin s Coffee 


Luncheon 


Corn oysters 
Bread and butter 
Stewed fruit Tea 


Dinner 


Sliced cold veal 

Creamed potatoes 
Broiled tomatoes 

Lima beans 
Gooseberry tarts 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Farina with dates 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Vegetable salad 
Brown bread and but- 
ter 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Veal souffle 
Stuffed baked potatoes 
tring beans 
Frozen cream cheese 
offee 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Fruit Bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Lobster salad 
Cress sandwiches 
Iced tea 


Dinner 


Cannelon of becf 
Brown sauce 
Mangled potatoes 

String bean salad 
Fig and rhubarb mar- 
malade 
Cream cheese 
Coftee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with huckleber- 

ries 
Corn bread Coffee 
Luncheon 


Raspberry shortcake 
Iced cocoa 


Dinner 


Calf’s liver larded 
New carrots 
Rice croquettes 
Watercress salad 
Fruit Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Parsley omelet 
Graham gems 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Fried eggplant 
Tomato sauce 
Compote of fruit 
Tea 


Dinner 
Baked bluefish 
Sauce hollandaise 
Julienne potatoes 
Spinach Cucumbers 
Cherry sponge 
‘offee 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with fruit 
Sally Lunn Coffee 


Luncheon 


Liver a la terrapin 
Saratoga potatoes 
Fruit Wafers 
Tea 


Dinner 


Cream of spinach 
Fish in ramekins 
Buttered beets 
New potatoes 
Fruit Coffee 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Broiled ham* 
Creamed potatoes 
Rolls Coffee 


Dinner 


Clear tomato soup 
Roast chicken 
New potatoes in cream 
Green peas 
Iced rice pudding 
Cofiee 


Supper 


Stuffed eggs* 
Russian tea Wafers 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal 
Bacon Rolls 


Coffce 
Luncheon 


Ham omelet 
Fruit 


Dinner 
Chicken 


livers in rice 
border* 
Creamed onions 
Tomato salad 
Cheese Wafers 
offee 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Dried beef 
Toast 


in cream 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cream of pea soup 
Fruit Tea 
Dinner 


Chicken croquettes 
Tomato sauce 
Boiled potatoes 

Cherry ice 
Coftee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 


Cereal 
Muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cream of tomato soup 
Fruit ea 


Dinner 


Roast lamb 
Mint sauce 
Browned potatoes 
Cauliflower 
Blueberry pie 
Coffee 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Shirred eggs 
Graham toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Potato salad 
Toasted muffins 
Marmalade Tea 


Dinner 


Curry of lamb* 
French fried potatoes 
eas 
Sliced tomatoes 


Fruit Coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Fried brook trout 
Rolls Coffee 


Luncheon 


Potato salad 
Crackers Cheese 
Russian tea 


Dinner 


Clam chowder 
Tomato salad _ 
Frozen pudding 


offee 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit Bacon 
Rice griddle cakes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Mushrooms in cream 
ea biscuit Cocoa 
Dinner 


Vegetable soup 
Lamb hash with pep. 
pers 
Potatoes au gratia 
Green corn 


Fruit ffee 
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Vegetarian Bills of Fare 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 
Raspberries 
Toast 
Cofiee 
Dinner 
Salpicon of fruit 
Macaroni and cheese 
New carrots and peas 
Mayonnaise of toma- 
toes 
Ice cream 
Coffee 
Supper 
Nut sandwiches 
Fruit 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal 
Corn gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Raspberry shortcake 
Dinner 


Cream of pea soup 

Stuffed eggplant 
Stewed tomatoes 
New potatoes 

Fruit Cotiee 


young turkeys. 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 
Poached eggs on 
toast 
Popovers Cofiee 
Luncheon 


Corn chowder 
Whole wheat bread 
Tea 


Dinner 


Vegetable stew 
Fruit salad 
Cheese Wafers 
Snow pudding 
Coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Fruit Cereal 
Whole wheat bread 


toast 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Vegetable salad 


Compote of fruit 
Tea 


Dinner 


Scalloped tomatoes 
Boiled new potatoes 
Corn fritters 
Cherry pie 
Cofice 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 


Fruit 
Potato hash 
Rolls Cofice 


Luncheon 
Broiled tomatoes 
Cream sauce 
Dinner 


Rice baked with cheese 
Creamed onions 
Asparagus salad 

Raspberry sherbet 
Coftice 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Tomato omelet 
Muffins Cofice 


Seasonable Foods 


Meats in Market—Beef, lamb, mutton, veal. 
Poultry—Chicken, capons, duck, pigeons and 


Fish—Muscallonge, pickerel, salmon, brook 


trout, weakfish, whitebait, 


mackerel, halibut, had- 


dock, flounders, cod, bluefish, bass and frogs. 


Shellfish—Clams, crabs, 


lobster. 


Vegetables—New potatoes, string beans, wax 


and butter beans, beets, 


cabbage, new carrots, 


cauliflower, eggplant, field and cultivated mush- 
rooms, onions, green peas, peppers, escarole, let- 


tuce, watercress, sorrel, 
toes, cucumbers, salsify. 


Herbs—Mint, parsley 


spinach, squash, toma- 


and tarragon. 


Breakfast Dishes 


Broiled liver with 
bacon 

Creamed eggs 

Panfish, fried 

Broiled mackerel 

€lam fritters 

Broiled tomatoes 

Broiled chicken 

Codfish and cream 

Veal hash with pep- 
pers 


Frogs’ legs 

roiled chops 

Baked eggs 

Mushrooms on toast 
Tripe 

Minced lamb on toast 
Tongue toast 

Meat cakes 

3aked hominy 

Eggs in all ways 


Meats for Dinner 


Braised cutlets 
Braised beef 
Braised sweetbreads 
Hamburg steak with 
sauce piquante 
Lamb chops with peas 
Tenderloin steak with 
sauce bearnaise 
Mutton chops’ with 
fried tomatoes 


Fricassee of veal 
Veal olives 

Veal cutlets saute 
Ragout of mutton 
Beefsteak roll 

Pot roast 

Flank steak 
Chicken pic 
Fricassee of chicken 


Luncheon 


Cup_ custards. 
Marmalade sandwiches 
Tea 


Dinner 


Clam bouillon 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Creamed potatoes 

Fried eggplant 

Fruit Coffee 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Fruit Cereal 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Nut and fruit salad 
Bread and butter 
Tea 


Dinner 


Cheese fondue 
Lettuce salad 
3read and butter 
sandwiches 
Custard pie 
Coftice 


Desserts 


Cherry pudding 
Macedoine of fruit 
Bisque ice cream 
Sicilian sherbet 
Orange souffle 
Frozen custard 
Jerusalem pudding 
Apricot ice cream 
Blucherry pudding 


Washington pie 

Cream cake pic 

Prune pudding 

Little fruit puddings 

Cottage pudding with 
fruit sauce 

Cocoanut custard 

Cold rice pudding 

Lemon jelly 


Breakfast Breads 


Flannel rolls 
Parker House rolls 
Sally Lunn 

Wheat muffins 
Whole wheat muffins 
English muffins 

Rice muffins 

Snow cakes 
Graham gems 
Graham rolls 


Hominy muffins 
Blueberry cake 
Rice cakes 
Johnnycake 
Corn bread 
Corn muffins 
Corn meal 
cakes 
Corn dodgers 
Bannock 


griddle 


Lu ncheon Dishes 


Grilled sardines 
Salmon souffle 
Cheese ramekins 
Creamed swectbreads 
Salmi of duck 
Ragout of beef 
Lamb scallop 
Beauregard eggs 

Rice croquettes 
Sweetbread salad 


Lobster salad 

Baked lima beans 

Cheese timbales 

Cheese omelet 

Cauliflower in cheese 
sauce 

Spanish rice 

Mushroom omelet 

Mushrooms baked 
under bells 
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How to Follow 


HE supply of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables in the July market is so 
plentiful and varied as to suggest 

that Nature intended the summer diet 
to be largely made up from these deli- 
cacies. 

In many sections of the country as- 
paragus is a thing of the past, but cu- 
cumbers, peas, beans, squash, eggplant, 
cauliflower, and toward the end of the 
month, green corn and fresh tomatoes 
more than fill its place. New potatoes, 
carrots, onions and beets are to be had, 
and the meals may have great variety if 
one knows how to use these well. In 
fruit, raspberries, currants, cherries, 
gooseberries, huckleberries and, later, 
blackberries, give a wide choice, for while 
these are in season in the North, melons, 
peaches, etc, are ripening and coming 
from the South and West. 

The bills of fare include meat, but 
eggs and vegetables should take its place 
as much as possible, and desserts should 
be composed of fruit, raw, cooked or in 
combination with other things. Work 
in the hot kitchen should be avoided, and 
the meals so planned as to reduce fuel, 
heat and labor. The cereal for break- 
fast may be placed in the fireless cooker 
the night before. Eggs, scrambled, 
poached or in an omelet; bacon, dried 
beef in cream and other dishes may be 
cooked in the chafing dish on the table or 
over the gas or alcohol stove. The lun- 
cheons are so planned as to use the chaf- 
ing dish as much as possible when cook- 
ing is necessary. 

Continual inquiries come as to casser- 
ole cooking. A casserole is a covered 
earthenware vessel lined with a glaze, 
intended to be used for slow cooking in 
the oven. Some casseroles are deep, 
glazed outside as well as in and have 
two short handles. Others are shallow 
and have a short, straight handle on one 
side. Nearly all vegetables and all 
stews, fricassees, etc, may be cooked in 
the casserole. Use less water or stock 
than when cooking on top of the stove 
and cook slowly for a third longer time. 

For Sunday’s dinner the fillet of veal 
should be cooked in a so-called roasting 
pan. These should be called braising 
pans, for roasting cannot be done in 
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them. To roast is to expose to air on 
one side while exposing to heat on the 
other ; the only difference between roast- 
ing and broiling being that in the latter 
process the article is exposed to the 
direct source of heat. Roasting implies 
air and this indicates that many ovens 
bake, not roast. As roasting not alone 
produces more flavor, but means less loss 
by evaporation than baking, the makers 
of many stoves have made ventilated 
ovens. 

Meat is baked if no moisture be put 
with it, but the ordinary procedure means 
braising, and braising secures the best 
results in flavor and delicacy. Put 
vegetables with a little stock or water 
in the bottom of the pan, the fillet of veal 
above these and cook in the covered pan. 
This insures flavor and the thorough 
cooking so necessary with veal or lamb. 

The peas may be cooked in the cas- 
serole in the oven at the same time, and 
the cherry pie for dinner should be made 
before breakfast so it can be served 
cold. 

Use the chafing dish for supper, mak- 
ing the sandwiches at dinner time and 
keeping them in the refrigerator until 
ready to serve. 

The vegetable salad for Tuesday’s 
luncheon is made of tomatoes, left-over 
lima beans and peas; the souffle for din- 
ner from cold veal and again the string 
beans may be cooked in a casserole in 
the oven. Whenever the oven has to be 
heated, it is an obvious gain to cook as 
many dishes as possible in it. 

The stuffed eggs for supper Sunday 
night may be prepared and fried on Sat- 
urday, then merely reheated in a cream 
sauce made in the chafing dish that even- 
ing. 

The ham omelet for luncheon on Mon- 
day uses the small ends of the broiled 
ham, which was served for breakfast 
Sunday, chopped fine. And the chicken 
livers should be purchased with the 
chicken for Sunday. The rice and potato 
borders make the food served in them 
look better and go farther. A border mold 
is an economical utensil to have and to 
learn to use. Many things can be made 
into attractive dishes with its use which 
otherwise might be thrown away. 
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Seasonable Recipes 


Cherry Pie with Rose Leaves 

Line a deep pie dish with a good crust. 
Fill with ripe cherries, stoned, using the 
common red cherry; add a good cupful 
of sugar and about a level tablespoonful 
of flour, and just before baking spread 
over the top the petals of two or three 
roses, cover with the upper crust and 
bake. Serve cold, same day as made. 
Mrs G. S. 


Stuffed Eggs 


30il six eggs hard and cut in halves. 
Remove the yolks carefully and mash 
fine with three tablespoonfuls of cream 
or oil. Add three tablespoonfuls of force- 
meat and one tablespoonful of chopped 
mushrooms or stuffed olives, chopped 
fine. Season and mix well. Fill the 
whites with the mixture, being very care- 
ful not to break the edges. Smooth the 
tops, brush over with a little of the raw 
white of the egg and fit the halves to- 


gether. Cover with egg and _ bread 
crumbs and fry in deep fat. Serve with 
cream, mushroom or tomato sauce. 
H. L. J 


Chicken Livers in Rice Border 

Into a large kettle of rapidly boiling 
salted water slowly sprinkle one cupful 
of rice. Cover, and continue the rapid 
boiling for twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes. Drain into a colander and stand 
on a dish in the oven to dry out for a 
few minutes with the oven door open. 
Clean and separate from four to six 
chickens’ livers, sprinkle with salt and 
pepper, dredge lightly with flour and 
saute in butter. Make a tomato sauce 
by simmering together for fifteen min- 
utes two large coffee cups of canned or 
stewed tomatoes (considerably over a 
pint), one sliced onion, one clove, two 
bay leaves, a sprig of parsley, two stalks 
of celery or a saltspoonful of celery seed, 
a blade of mace, two teaspoonfuls of 
sugar, and salt and pepper to taste. Rub 
through a fine sieve. Melt a large table- 
spoonful of butter and rub into it a 
similar tablespoonful of flour, mixing 
until smooth. Pour slowly into this 
the hot strained tomato, and stir until it 
boils and thickens. Arrange the hot 
chicken livers in the center of a platter. 
Put the rice around as a border, and over 


the livers carefully pour the tomato 
sauce. Sprinkle the white rice border 
thickly with minced green parsley, and 
send hot to the table. A. M. S. 
Cream of Pea Soup 

Thoroughly cook one and one-half 
cupfuls shelled fresh peas. Brown one 
slice of onion in one tablespoonful of 
butter, add the peas, one teaspoonful of 
salt, two teaspoonfuls of sugar, one sprig 
of mint and one-half of a bay leaf. Sim- 
mer twenty-five minutes or until suffi- 
ciently tender to press through a coarse 
sieve. Scald three cupfuls of milk. Rub 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and two 
tablespoonfuls of flour together until 
smooth ; add sufficient milk to the roux to 
make it liquid, stirring continually, that 
it may be smooth, and add this to the 
remainder of the milk. Stir occasionally 
until the milk thickens; add one cupful 
of cream and the peas pressed through a 
sieve. Season to taste, using onion and 
celery extract if desired, although the 
browned onion will give that flavor. 
One-fourth of a cupful of very finely 
chopped almonds is an agreeable addi- 
tion to all cream soups; and to the pea 
a cupful of finely shredded lettuce added 
five minutes before taking from the fire, 
gives an additional flavor. H. L. J. 
Curry of Lamb or Mutton 

Brown one teaspoonful of minced 
onion and one teaspoonful of curry pow- 
der in two tablespoonfuls of butter, add 
flour and thoroughly brown. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of chopped mint and two 
cupfuls of cooked, chopped lamb; stir 
for a minute in order to mix the season- 
ing thoroughly with the meat. Add two 
cupfuls of stock and cook until the sauce 
has thickened. Season and serve in the 
rice border. H. L. J 


Broiled Ham 

Cut thin slices from the center of a 
good ham, cover with sour milk and let 
stand overnight. Sweet milk may be 
used, but sour is better. In the morning 
rinse well with water and broil. The 
ham should be cooked only enough to 
heat it through and done as quickly as 
possible. Long cooking toughens the 
ham, as does standing after cooking, 
before serving. H. L. J. 
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Icy, Delicious and Easy 


A Little Talk on Frozen Desserts, with Some 
New Recipes 


T IS a mistake to think that frozen 
desserts are difficult either to make or 
freeze. Plain ice cream is far easier 

to concoct than most cooked puddings, 
and the freezing process is a simple mat- 
ter when once understood. 

To begin with, select a good freezer. 
A well-made freezer, properly used, 
will last many years. With a poorly 
constructed freezer not only is the proc- 
ess of freezing difficult, but there is 
danger if the freezer is so made as not 
to be easily cleaned and sterilized. 

The freezing of cream or ices is not 
accomplished by the giving up of cold to 
them, but the taking of heat from them. 
Salt, in terms of physics, is said to have 
an “affinity” for water, and although 
when salt and ice are mixed, the tem- 
perature often falls below zero, the salt 
melts the ice and dissolves in the water. 
But heat is required for this, and that is 
obtained from the mixture in the can. 
The larger the proportion of ice, there- 
fore, to the salt, the slower the freezing 
process and the smoother the resultant 
product. 

When ice cream or sherbet of a fine- 
grained, velvety texture is desired, one 
measure of salt to three of ice should be 
used; when ices, which are granular are 
frozen, the proportion of ice and salt 
should be two to one. And when the 
frozen mixture is repacked to keep 
frozen, still less salt should be used. 

When creams are to be frozen, pack 
the freezer before putting the custard in 
the can, then stir slowly, but steadily. 
No beating is necessary until the mate- 
rial is sufficiently frozen to have the rapid 
stirring affect the texture, and the slow 
motion is needed merely to keep the 
custard moving, so that all parts may 
touch the sides of the can. 

When ices or sherbets are frozen, 
after chilling the syrup put it in the 
freezer and pack. Turn the dasher oc- 
casionally to see if the material is begin- 
ning to freeze, but do not beat or stir 
steadily until it does. Then a very few 
moments’ beating suffices. 
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Biscuit Glace 


Put two cupfuls of sugar and one 
cupful of cold water in a saucepan over 
the fire. Cook carefully until the syrup 
spins a thread. Beat the yolks of six 
eggs very light; pour the syrup upon 
them slowly, beating all the while. Re- 
turn to the fire and cook for one minute. 
Strain into a bowl and beat until cold. 
Add one teaspoonful of vanilla, one- 
fourth cupful of orange juice and very 
finely chopped nuts if desired. Turn the 
mixture into a freezer, and when thor- 
oughly chilled, add one pint of cream 
whipped to a stiff, dry froth; beat well. 
Fill paper boxes; sprinkle with chopped 
nuts or grated macaroons. Pack and 
freeze. H.L. J. 

Nesselrode Pudding 


Take three cupfuls of French or Italian 
chestnuts. Shell and remove brown skin, 
cover with water and simmer until thor- 
oughly tender. Drain and press through 
a sieve. Take one-fourth of a pound of 
candied fruit cut in small pieces, cover 
with one-half cupful of the syrup from 
preserved or canned pineapple. Boil one 
cupful of sugar and one-half cupful of 
water until it spins a thread. Add it to 
the beaten yolks of four eggs, as de- 
scribed in the recipe above. Stir the mix- 
ture over the fire until it is thickened 
slightly, then beat until cold. Add nuts, 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and one pint 
of cream whipped to a stiff, dry froth. 
Put in a freezer and when nearly frozen 
stir in the candied fruit. Pack and let 
stand at.least two hours to ripen. H. J. 
Frozen Cream Cheese and Preserved 

Figs 

Beat two good-sized cream cheeses, 
with half a cupful of stiff cream, until 
smooth, sweeten to taste and put in a 
covered mold. Pack in ice and salt four 
hours. When ready to serve slice into 
pieces two inches or more thick, then 
cut in rounds with a biscuit cutter and 
in a slight depression in the upper side 
: each put a preserved fig, stem end up. 
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Good Housekeeping Institute 
What Saves Labor? 


HAT is a labor-saving device? 

This question has now been 

asked a sufficient number of 
times to make some philosophizing about 
it quite necessary. Economy of any- 
thing is a relative, not an absolute, thing. 
And economy does not mean a saving 
but a right spending. A saving of 
money may mean a waste of life, the 
most precious of all possessions. 

The aim of housekeeping is the health 
and comfort of the family, an end only 
gained through the expenditure of some 
one’s time, strength and money. Wise 
expenditure means the use of these fac- 
tors in the right place and time to pro- 
duce a certain result. Every device 
which properly saves time and strength, 
therefore, may be considered an economy. 
Is it not, then, proper to define a labor- 
saving device as one which saves time 
or strength in such a way as to enhance 
the result, or, conversely, so as not to 
lessen the value of the result or product? 

For instance, an egg beater which 
beats the whites of eggs to a stiff, dry 
froth in half the time taken in doing 
the same thing with a fork is a labor- 
saving device. But one which beats the 


The dish-drainer closed 


eggs without producing as good a result 
as that accomplished with the fork can- 
not be called a labor saving device. Any 
device which saves time, steps or 
strength, yet does the work as well, may 
be considered as saving labor. 

Cooking utensils made of lighter, more 


easily cleaned and cared-for ware than 
iron, can be considered labor-saving de- 
vices. With each perfected saucepan, 
seamless, smooth and hard finished, labor 
is lessened. Each new device which actu- 
ally reduces the time and strength taken 
in the difficult kinds of housework 
means eventual economy, even with little 
consideration of first cost. 

But that device which demands the 
same amount of time and _ strength, 


An old-fashioned dish-drainer in use 


merely putting it in another place, can- 
not be considered a labor saver. The 
truth is, we should consider the ends to 
be attained in all this work, and put the 
means in their proper relation to these 
ends. The great trouble is that the 
housekeepers do not balance essentials 
and nonessentials, and they ask for 
methods when they should be discussing 
the ends to be attained. 

Washing the dishes, a task before 
which many, many women have flinched, 
can illustrate this. It takes a deal of 
precious time and strength, and a good 
family dishwasher is a desired and desir- 
able thing, but it must be good. Mean- 
time two or three things are needed, are 
at hand and can be used. One of these 
is taking thought instead of steps, so that 
one trip from table to sink will do the 
work of three or more. Another is hav- 
ing the sink put at the proper hight. A 
third is plenty of hot soap suds, and a 
good drainage place. 

This question of the hight of the sink 
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is crucial. Three-fourths of the sinks 
and stoves are put where three-fourths 
of the women have to bend their backs 
to a painful degree to work at them. 
The sink in the Institute was placed above 
the usual hight, the extension legs which 
were added measuring eight inches, and 
it is now just a comfortable hight for 
the average five-foot-three-inch woman. 
The gas stove was put up on blocks four 
inches high, and its top is still a little 
low, but the oven is above and it could 
not be raised higher. The electric stove 
was raised in the same way, and the 
tables were placed on rollers which raised 
them also. 

How many women who read this are 
trying to work at stoves and sinks way 
below the comfortable hight for such 
work, and why? 

The washing of the dishes takes about 
half the time and strength that the wip- 
ing involves. Why wipe the dishes 
every time? Utensils can be dried in or 
on the stove, and dishes can be drained 
and dried without wiping if rinsed with 
sufficiently hot water. 

A subscriber writes to us: “ The dish 
drainer here illustrated has been in con- 
stant use in my household for over thirty 
years, and it is truly indispensable. In 
spite of its obvious utility, I have never 
seen one outside of my own home, and 
have looked for one in vain at house-fur- 
nishing stores. Is such an article pro- 
curable today? Verhaps some reader 
can tell me. If not, my thirty-year-old 
dish rack is worthy of the attention of 
some manufacturer of modern kitchen 
utensils.” 

Here is an opportunity for an enter- 
prising manufacturer, for thorough in- 
vestigation fails to unearth such an 
article on the market today. 

Dishes cannot be successfully dried by 
draining in this way unless they are ab- 
solutely clean and thoroughly rinsed in 
clean, hot water. The previous washing 
of the dishes in plenty of clean, soapy 
water and thorough rinsing should leave 
them without the greasy film which soon 
ferms on dishes not wiped, if there is 
the least chance left for it. Occasional 
wiping is necessary. 


Now, the question is: “ Is it easier and 
more economical to wipe dishes, or to 
have quantities of exceedingly hot water ? 
The same question occasionally arises 
with the hand washing machine. 

If the standard of result be not high, 
many more things might be used, but the 
busy, tired housewife needs to think 
over and discuss her problems, so that 
she may use her time, money and strength 
on the essentials of life and not waste 
substance of any kind on mere dust- 
gathering things. 

That woman is richest who is able to 
get the most with her expenditure. If 
two women have twenty-five dollars each 
and one spends it all on food and clothes 
and the other is able to buy books also, 
then she with the books is richer, even 
if her clothes are not so gaudily trimmed. 
lf, through skill and ingenuity or mere 
planning. the housekeeper can spend the 
whole afternoon in God's out-of-doors, 
she is thereby the richer, even if the 
family do not have cake or pie for the 
evening meal. 

Why, even in the conservative East, 
is it necessary, in order to retain one’s 
social standing, to keep house even unto 
the same kind of broom or mop as was 
used thirty or fifty years ago? The work 
of this Institute is planned to assist the 
woman in the utilization of labor-saving 
possibilities, but it cannot save time nor 
money nor strength if the women turn- 
ing to it will not think. In the very first 
place, it is necessary to have ideals, even 
in the work one wishes to accomplish, 
and not treat even machines as devices 
for eliminating all work, mental as well 
as physical. 


Corrections 


Galvanized iron, and not tin, is the 
material of which the Self-Watering 
Flower Boxes are made. These boxes 
were included in the Tested and Ap- 
proved List in the May number. 

The fireless cooker tested and ap- 
proved under the name of the United 
States is manufactured and sold under 
the name of the Fibrex. 
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‘Trade Mark Registered 


Vacuum Cleaners 


No 86—Vortex Vacuum Cleaner. 
A hand power vacuum cleaner, worked 
with a lever. A simple, compact, light 
machine, having a tull equipment of 
tools for cleaning walls. hardwood 
floors, upholstered furniture, etc. This 
machine has a good dust collector, 
easily opened and cleaned. Made by 
the Vortex Vacuum Co, Watertown, 
N Y. 

No 87—Richmond Suction Cleaner. 
An electric power vacuum cleaner, 
which can be operated from any or- 
dinary lamp socket. A _ light-weight, 
simple, compact machine, having 
motor, dust receiver and tool attached 
to one handle. It has full equipment 
of tools for cleaning walls, hardwood 
floors, upholstered furniture, ete. 
Made by the McCrum-Howell Co, 160 
Broadway, New York City. 


Fireless Cookers 


No 88—Chatham Fireless Cooker. 
A cooking cabinet made of hard wood 
with hinged wooden cover. The box 
is on casters, and has three compart- 
ments containing fitted aluminum-cov- 
ered kettles. This cooker has iron 
plates giving extra heat when desired. 
Made by the Manson Campbell Co, 
Detroit, Mich. 

No 89—Hygienic Fireless Cooker. 
An aluminum-finished, galvanized iron 
box having an inner shell into which is 
fitted a round aluminum kettle with a 
tightly fitting cover. The cover tele- 
scopes over the cooking utensil, ex- 
tending to the bottom of the cooker. 
Made by Stephens Mfg Co, 150 Elli- 
cott Street, Buffalo, N Y. 


Laundry Irons 


No 90—O K Laundry Iron. A flat 
iron having three nickel-plated work- 
ing surfaces, two for ironing and one 
for polishing. The iron core after 
heating is slipped into the iron and the 
handle is arranged with a thumb latch 
so as to catch and fasten this in place. 
This catch enables the iron to be 
turned at will. Made by the Fair Mfg 
Co, Racine, Wis. 

No 91—Harper Sad Iron. A nickel- 
plated flatiron with asbestos insulation 
at top of iron and a removable wooden 
handle. The heat is retained where 
wanted; the handle keeps cool and 
can be used for two irons, one heating 
while the other is in use. Made by 
the Chicago Hardware Foundry Co, 
North Chicago, IIl. 

No 92—S & Q Alcohol Iron. A 
small aluminum flatiron having an at- 
tached alcohol tank with a_ bunsen 
burner fitting into the open iron. 
The tank holds about one-fourth cup 
of alcohol, and works on the same 
principle as the alcohol vapor stoves. 
It is not designed for heavy work, but 
retains sufficient heat to iron light and 
small articles. Made by the Alcohol 
Utensil & Mig Co, 109 Hamilton 
Street, Newark, N J. 


Fruit and Jelly Strainer 


No 93—Fruit Strainer. A _ bowl 
strainer made of heavy wire, with 
handle and catches at side to hang it 
on bowl. A heavy tin masher comes 
with the strainer to mash fruits, ete, 
through the meshes. Made by the 
National Mfg Co, Worcester, Mass. 
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Readers’ Questions Answered 


By Helen Louise Johnson, Associate Editor 


[Questions are welcomed, and will be answered, so far as the space will allow, throvgl 
these pages. A personal answer, by mail, will be furnished on receipt of one dollar.] 


Care of the Refrigerator 


A subscriber asks what will keep her 

refrigerator sweet and from smelling of 
the food in it. 
A refrigerator should be selected for 
its simplicity and sanitary arrangements. 
Great advance has been made in recent 
years in home refrigeration, and there 
are a number of good refrigerators on 
the market. It is necessary to examine 
the construction of a refrigerator and 
to note its interior finish. More and 
more we know that cracks are to be 
avoided in kitchen furnishing, in utensils, 
in household devices of any kind, just so 
far as it is possible to make apparatus 
without joints and cracks. In a refrig- 
erator, as few places as possible for vis- 
ible or invisible dust and bacteria to 
lodge should be one of the required 
points. Next come a proper arrange- 
ment for ventilation, and a_ well-made 
ice box, sufficiently large in proportion 
to the area to be cooled, and the refrig- 
erator should have a good drainage pipe ; 
these will insure the keeping of the food 
if the refrigerator and food are properly 
cared for. 

It must be remembered that no matter 
how well cooled the air in a refrigerator 
is, it is apt to be damp, hence scalding 
out once weekly is not sufficient to insure 
sanitary cleanliness. Each day the in- 
terior of the food compartments should 
be wiped with a clean, dry cloth; each 
week everything should be removed that 
the sides, shelves, drain and all parts of 
the refrigerator may be thoroughly 
scalded with boiling water, to which 
soda or ammonia may be added if neces- 
sary. 

The ice may be placed in a cloth or on 
newspaper; many people even do the ice 
up in newspaper to prevent too rapid 
melting, but this is apt to keep the ice 
box at too high a temperature. If the 
ice is wanted for ice, carefully keep it 
from melting; if it is used for chilling 
the ice box it must melt. The cloth or 
paper is used to keep the dirt in the ice 


from settling to the floor or clogging the 
drain of the ice box as the ice melts. 
No food should be brought in direct con- 
tact with the ice, and the coolest place 
in the refrigerator is directly below, not 
above, the ice, as seems to be the com- 
mon belief. Butter should be kept tightly 
covered that it may not take up the 
flavors of other food. Milk and butter 
should be kept apart from other foods, 
and all foods with pronounced odors 
should be kept in glass jars with covers 
or in covered earthenware dishes. 

No ice box can keep partially spoiled 
or infected food from spoiling, for the 
temperature of the ice chest merely 
means checking the development of bac- 
teria; it does not stop their growth. The 
possession of an ice box insures nothing 
unless that ice box be properly used and 
the articles put in it are reasonably clean 
and fresh. The drain pipe should not 
connect with the sewer and should be 
trapped as carefully as the sink. It is 
more convenient to have the box iced 
from the outside, but this can be done 
with a portable ice box. the built-in ones 
being often a great expense and care. 


A Year's Course in Domestic Science 


Can you tell of any school or college 
where a young woman who is an expert 
housekeeper and excellent cook can take 
a year’s course in domestic science 
which will qualify her for teaching the 
subject?” asks a subscriber. As the 
teaching of domestic science is based on 
a thorough understanding of several 
sciences—physics, chemistry, biology 
and the like—there are few schools 
graduating teachers with only one year’s 
training. Certain colleges have one- 
year courses, but these lead only to a 
certificate, and in general are planned 
to give the student such practical expe- 
rience as will aid her in housekeeping 
rather than in teaching the subject. 
There is one good school having a year’s 
course in connection with the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Bos- 
ton, and Simmons College, Boston; Pratt 
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Institute, Brooklyn; Teachers College, 
New York; and like places will gladly 
give information about their one-year 
courses. 


Drinking Waters and Filters 


J. M. writes to ask how best to cool 
water in the summer months, and what 
kind of a filter should be used. 

During the summer, ice water or iced 
drinks of some kind are very generally 
used in this country. There is a justified 
criticism of this practice from the hy- 
gienic point of view, and it would be 
better for all people to learn to use chilled 
and not iced water. While care is taken 
in some places that the ice should come 
from a pure water supply, it is by no 
means certain that it has done so, espe- 
cially in such towns as collect ice from 
nearby ponds. The freezing has not 
killed all the bacteria, but simply held 
them dormant until with the melting of 
the ice under increased temperature they 
become active again. Water may be put 
in jars or bottles in the ice box to become 
chilled for use, but the ice should not 
be put in the water. 

The domestic water cooler is usually 
a filter of some kind, and filters need 
very special care. Any material which 
can filter micro-organisms from water 
can become breeding places for them, 
hence the filtration cylinders, beds or 
blocks must be frequently boiled or 
cleansed. This is possible with some 
water coolers, but not with others. 

The essentials of a good filter are that 
every part shall be easily cleaned or so 
arranged as to permit the removing of 
the filter medium. This medium should 
have sufficient purifying power while 
vielding nothing to the water that is in- 
jurious in any way. There should be 
nothing in the construction of the filter 
itself capable of decay or of yielding 
metallic impurities to the water. The 
filtering material should not be such as 
to clog the filter, or mass together so as 
to prevent a reasonably rapid delivery of 
water. 

With a suspicious water supply the 
only safe and reliable method of secur- 
ing safe drinking water is by boiling or 
distilling, then putting in sterilized jars 
in an ice box to cool. Remember that 
the receptacles for food must be kept 
sterilized, for where water is purified by 
a good public filtration plant, it may be- 
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come polluted if not cared for. Every 
effort is made in general to make the 
public water supplies safe. It remains 
with the housekeeper to keep it so. 


Sealing Jellies 


“My experience with paraffin as em- 
ployed for sealing jellies, catsups, etc, 
has been successful only when used on 
thick substances. If used on catsup it 
always loosens and the mixture spoils.” 

Catsup should be put in bottles or 
cans which may be corked and covered 
with sealing wax. The paraffin cannot 
be successfully used with semi-liquid or 
liquid preparations of this character. 


Some Recipes Asked For 
Dry Bread 


F. E. C. asks for a remedy for dry 
bread. It is impossible to state definitely 
the trouble with your bread without fur- 
ther data. The dryness may arise from 
the kind of flour used or too much of 
any kind. Bread flour should be used 
for making bread; pastry flour for pas- 
try. As little flour and as much moisture 
in comparison as possible to use should 
make a moist bread. Where and how 
do you keep the bread? It keeps more 
moist in a jar, but it molds more quickly. 
A clean, dry, heavy, tin bread box is best. 
Stewed Figs 

In reply to Mrs M. W. C., the dried 
figs should be covered with cold water 
for two or three hours. Drain off this 
water, put in saucepan again with just 
enough cold water to barely cover, and 
bring slowly to a boil. Simmer until the 
figs are plump. Usually no sugar is 
required, but, if desired, a little sugar 
and a few drops of lemon juice may be 
added, the figs removed and the syrup 
boiled until thick. 


Bread Made with Liquid Yeast 


J. A. M., who requests information on 
the relative values of commercial and 
homemade yeast in relation to the health- 
fulness of bread made from same, is re- 
ferred to the Farmer’s Bulletin, No 389, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, on Bread and Bread Making. In 
this he will find that the young woman 
from the agricultural college is right, for 
the old-fashioned method of making 
yeast was not reliable. The liquid yeasts 
are liable to be full of the bacteria which 
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set up lactic or other fermentations be- 
sides those needed for the bread-raising 
process. 


Iced Jellicd Bouillon 


Make a beef bouillon or a consomme, 
and clear it with egg white and shell. To 
each quart of the hot bouillon add one 
tablespoonful of granulated gelatin 
soaked until soft in half a cupful of cold 
water. When the gelatin is dissolved, 
strain into an earthen bowl. Let it cool 
and then put it in the refrigerator for 
twelve hours. Carefully skim off any 
fat, when it should be a perfectly clear 
jelly, ice cold. To serve, take it up ina 
small after-dinner coffee spoon and half 
fill bouillon cups. 


Caramel Banana Custard 


Scald two cupfuls of milk, pour on to 
three egg volks beaten light with one- 
quarter cupful of sugar. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of butter. Beat thoroughly 
in the double boiler, and add two ba- 
nanas peeled and cut in very thin slices. 
Line a basin with caramel, put in the 
custard and bake about half an hour or 
until custard is just firm. 

To make the caramel, cook one-half 
cupful of sugar with one-eighth cupful 
of water until quite brown. Use while 
warm. 


Roselle Sauce 


Pick and wash the roselle berries, trim 
off the tip ends that seem to be withered. 
Cut off stems close up around the 
calyx. Then split open one side, thus 
letting the center part drop out. The 
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outside part of the berry is the only 
edible portion. Now wash them again 
and put two cupfuls in a saucepan, add 
one-half cupful of cold water and a 
scant half cupful of sugar. Cook, stir- 
ring constantly, about five minutes or 
until soft. Then turn out in earthen 
bowl and eat cold with turkey or chicken. 
They are less sour and bitter than the 
cranberry and have a delicious flavor. 
Or, the fruit may be chopped fine after 
it is washed the last time and cooked 
with a very little hot water and sugar. 


Roselle Pie 


Trim and wash the roselles (a semi- 
tropical fruit, growing in Florida and 
elsewhere). Fill crust, add one-quarter 
cupful of sugar, two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of water, a sifting of flour and 
some tiny pieces of lemon. Put on upper 
crust and bake fifteen minutes in hot 
oven. 

Maraschino Cherries 

To the subscriber who asks for a 
recipe for maraschino cherries, we would 
reply that they are quite as expensive to 
put up as to buy, and could not probably 
be done as successfully by the house- 
keeper as they are in the large factories. 
Strawberry Cocktails, Figs and Ice Cream 

Strawberry cocktails are merely sal- 
picons of fruit served in glasses at the 
table and eaten with a spoon. When figs 
are added to ice cream, they should 
be cooked as directed for stewed figs. 
Chop fine, press through a colander, and 
mix smooth with the juice of some fruit, 
such as oranges or pineapple. 


Index to Recipes, July Number, 1910 
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© To make up for our little girl’s dis- 
appointment at not having any firecrack- 
ers last Fourth of July, I prepared a 


surprise box for her. I spent the same 
amount of money in simple toys, games 
and candy that I ordinarily should have 
spent on fireworks. I filled a box with 
two new games, a few toys, candy fire- 
crackers, new ribbons and a little silk 
flag. She was delighted at having a 
*“ Christmas stocking” on the Fourth. 
Later in the day, when she took her 
box out to show her little friends, who 
had used up the most of their fire- 
crackers, she was the envy of every child 
in the block. L. S. T. 

&= Will not readers report the suc- 
cess or failure of their various plans for 
making the Fourth both enjoyable and 
safe? The Editors. 


# Ii carried out by the undertow while 
swimming, never try to swim back just 
where you were carried out, as it would 
be like swimming against a stone wall, 
but swim along parallel with the beach 
and you are likely to come to a place 
where there is no undertow and you can 
get in safely. This was told me by a 
man who had just such an experience. 
M. C, W. 


© In a guest room which I occupied re- 
cently, was a low bench, intended for 
a trunk rest. I appreciated this from 
the standpoint of both guest and hostess. 
It is much easier to remove or return 
things to the trunk when it is lifted a 
little. Almost invariably a trunk set 
down hastily by the expressman will be 
placed directly against the wall, or too 
far out in the room. Either condition 


necessitates its being moved, which usu- 
ally results in damaged floor coverings 
or marred floors This bench was upon 
casters, and could be moved as desired. 


A. M. A. 


* The cork of our heat-retaining bottle 
had a most disagreeable odor, owing to 
various mixtures that had been kept in 
the bottle. I stood the cork for an 
hour in a cup of hot water in which 
was dissolved one teaspoonful of bicar- 
bonate of soda. The cork became sweet 
and wholesome again. E. S. I. 


© An electrician advised me to mark the 
date on the electric bell batteries when- 
ever they were renewed. He said that he 
always did this himself, and it prevented 
disputes from the owners as to how long 
the batteries lasted. If they do not last 
a reasonable length of time, either the 
circuit is out of order, which allows 
them to run down, or the batteries were 
old, or poor chemicals or parts were 
used. C. K. F. 


* I am wearing a lock of white hair on 
my right temple as a result of some fool- 
ing my cousin and I[ did a few years ago. 
She sprayed my front hair with toilet 
water from an atomizer. Then, while 
it was damp, I combed it, putting in it 
my imitation tortoise shell sidecombs. 
When I took my hair down at night a 
thick strand fell out. It had been singed 
close to the scalp, where the alcohol and 
combs had come in contact. It grew in 
again, but was pure white. Not long 
ago a friend told me of an almost similaa 
experience. After shampooing her hair, 


she put on hair tonic, then put her combs 


1 
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in to keep the hair out of her eyes while 
it was drying. She smelled camphor 
and burnt hair, and found that her hair 
was being singed. L. M. A. 


# Dish-breaking is on the decrease in 
our household, since the breaker is re- 
quired to “do” the Sunday dinner 
dishes, unassisted. He who has the few- 
est spots or stains around his plate at 
the end of the week is allowed to choose 
the Sunday dessert. The result is in- 
tense rivalry, and a surprisingly clean 
tablecloth. M. D. 


# Unbutton all clothing before sending 
it to the laundry and you will find fewer 
buttons will be lost or broken. L. C. A. 


* | have found that waterwings are not 
a bad substitute for the more expensive 
air cushions while traveling. One wing 
can be used at the back, while its twin is 
placed behind the head or shoulder. 
They can be used to advantage in the 
berth at night, too. A bit of surgeon’s 
plaster and a piece of string make the 
vent air-tight. The waterwings are in- 
expensive. S. W. T. 


* For our summer cottage we con- 
structed a pretty little tea stand from 


| 
three hockey sticks costing five cents 
apiece and three circular pieces of wood 
with diameters of 12, 13 and 14 inches, 
respectively. We held the three sticks 
with handles on the floor and the curv- 
ing tops together, tip to tip, wiring 
closely, having distance B D wide enough 
for a plate to pass in, and distances B C 
and C D smaller and equal to each other. 
Then we slipped the smallest wooden 
circle up in the framework as far as it 
would push and marked the points where 
the three sticks touched it. These points 
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we cut very carefully, with a sharp 
knife, to fit the sticks. We did the same 
with the other two pieces, at distances 
of 14 inches apart. We drove fine nails 
through the top joining, A, and at each 
point of intersection of stick and circular 
shelf. We stained the stand to match 
the wicker furniture. R. M. 


# A bride originated a very good plan 
for “keeping tabs” on her wedding 
presents. As soon as a gift arrived, she 
pasted a tiny sticker in some obscure 
spot on the article, numbered it and put 
a corresponding number on the accom- 
panying card, which was placed in a 
small box. The last card being on top, 
it was easy to see the last number. 
When the time came for acknowledging 
the gifts there was no doubt as to their 
donors. The stickers can be bought at 
any stationery counter. A. A. A. 


© A twelve-inch piece of weather strip 
three inches wide, cut or sawed into three 
or four separate pieces, will make the 
very best articles to clean enamel sinks, 
pots, kettles or woodwork that I have 
ever used. They absorb no dirt nor 
grease, but remove every speck of it from 
the article cleaned. C. W. S. 


# Having accidentally turned the con- 
tents of half a bottle of glue over the 
top of my new trunk, | sought to rem- 
edy matters with the first things handy— 
a knife, a cloth and half of a lemon. 
The knife took off the most of the glue, 
and the lemon and cloth removed it com- 
pletely, and with no injury whatever to 
the varnished surface. K. C. M. 


# Do the members of your family lock 
the bathroom door when they are taking 
tub baths? A young man of my ac- 
quaintance, feeling ill at his business, 
went home early one day recently, and 
locked the bathroom as he prepared for 
a bath. In passing the door a little 
later his mother heard a gurgling, chok- 
ing sound that terrified her. She called 
repeatedly, and receiving no answer she 
tried the door, and became thoroughly 
alarmed when she found it locked. 
Hastily summoning help, they broke in 
the door, and found, as she had feared, 
that her son had fainted in the bathtub 
and was apparently dead from drown- 
ing. After hours of strenuous work he 
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was resuscitated. We have met the dif- 
ficulty by having our bathroom fitted 
with a Yale lock, the knob of which is 
on the inside, and the key is kept hang- 
ing beside the door on the outside. Thus 
there is no possibility of privacy being 
unintentionally invaded, and yet the 
room may be entered instantly by a mem- 
ber of the family who has reason to sus- 
pect an accident to the bather. A. B. S. 


# T have known many little people to be 
disappointed because the bird boxes, 
made with such interest and anticipa- 
tion, did not attract tenants. Many times 
such failures may be attributed to the 
hight at which the box is placed. A 
bluebird prefers an elevation of not more 
than twelve feet. Martins and tree 
swallows like to build at least twenty 
feet above the ground. L. L 


© Gray chambray wears much better for 
children’s clothes than blue or brown. 
It does not soil as easily, and does not 
wear off white, or fade, as the other 
colors do. Gray chambray, piped with 
white or red, makes very pretty and ser- 
viceable play suits for children. “J. D.C. 


# Do not stretch a round centerpiece on 
the bias before ironing, but treat it as 
though it were square. Stretch first with 
the warp, then with the woof of mate- 
rial and iron in the same way. The re- 
sult will be a perfectly smooth, round 
surface. To try to round it first causes 
puckers. L. C. A. 


© T ama young housekeeper, and though 
I cook things the length of time stated 
in the cook book, they are never done 
enough in that time. A new cook book 
says to allow sufficient time for the arti- 
cle to heat through thoroughly, then 
begin to count the time it should cook. 
That has helped me out of my difficulty. 
S. 


@ For years I had trouble with the 
starch sticking in unsightly patches and 
streaks on colored clothes. I finally 
secured a laundress who had not this 
difficulty. She said that the starch must 
be perfectly fresh, and as hot as the 
hands could bear. She declared the 
trouble with most starch was that it was 
made early in the day, the white clothes 
starched and hung on the lines. and the 


starch allowed to stand until the colored 
clothes were ready for it, and then used 
cold, or reheated. When it was neces- 
sary to get the white clothes out early 
she made new starch and used it hot for 
the colored clothes. Dark blue and red 
came out as free from spots of starch as 
did the white waists. A. C. F. 


# When the laundry is sent out of the 
house nothing is more satisfactory than 
a laundry bag made 
in the shape ot a bar- 
rel. To make this 
bag take three yards 
of denim or heavy 
drill; cut two lengths 
of one yard and eight 
inches each and sew 
together, leaving both 
ends open and finish- 
ing one end with a 
two-inch hem. From 
the remaining piece 
cut a circle twenty 
inches in diameter 
and sew the bag firmly around it, laying 
the extra fullness in small plaits. This 
bag is fastened with a stitched band 
sewed to one side and then tied around 
the bag. The bag is copied from the 
duffel bag which campers use. S. H. H. 


# One day I took from the library a lit- 
tle, thin, green book with the title, The 
Question of our Speech, by Henry James. 
1 read it through. The next morning I 
listened as the children exchanged their 
childish views and laughed and called to 
each other, and I realized that the sounds 
they made were in truth like the * squeal- 
ing and grunting and barking of ani- 
mals.” I decided that the first thing to 
be done was to train my own tones and 
watch every word that fell from my lips. 
I strove to replace all flat, mean A’s with 
rich, soft, beautiful, broad A’s, and was 
very careful about my R’s. I devised 
this scheme for eliminating the twang- 
ing, thin, mean tones from my voice and 
that of my children. When raising the 
voice the least bit, to call or speak louder, 
I sang and taught the children to sing 
their conversation. This was really a 
wonder-working scheme; it softened the 
voice and gave it a sweet, bell-like tone. 
The ordinary speaking voice became 
musical, and all the flat, thin, nasal twang 
was gone. The little voices became 
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rounded and filled with an exquisite tone 
of culture and refinement; the words be- 
came clear-cut and clean. There was 
beauty in every utterance, and with the 
broad A’s and the neat R’s their speech 
was at last somewhat near my ideal. 
B. D. R. 


# My little daughter has a collection of 
spoons which were given to her. one at 
a time, by different individuals. That 
she may be able, as she grows older, to 
identify each one with its donor, I num- 
bered them in the order in which they 
were received and had the number en- 
graved on each in some inconspicuous 
place A written list of the givers, num- 
bered to correspond, completed the 
scheme. C. M, 


@ The housewife busy with family sew- 
ing should buy pillowcase tubing for 
white petticoats for small children. I 
buy a good quality of the widest tubing 
obtainable; then, with a ruffle or trim- 
ming on the lower edge and a band at 
the top, they can be made up quickly, 
obviating the seaming of widths. They 
are also easier to iron without seams. 


# My attention was attracted by a very 
original design, connected with a shore 
cottage, whereby a charming bit of 
woodland had apparently been inclosed 
within four walls. In the center of the 
living room the trunk of a tree arose 
from beneath the floor, its branches 
reaching almost to the ceiling. At its 
base was a circular bench. A rail fence 
girded the apartment, close to the wall, 
finished at the doorways with heavy 
posts. A swing filled one opening and 
a turnstile the other. A hammock 
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swung invitingly in one corner near the 
cobblestone fireplace, whose dark mouth, 
bristling with grasses, made a_pic- 
turesque cave. Window curtains of fish- 
net, dyed green, gave the walls a vine- 
like appearance. S. E. W. J. 


# My picnic pillow has proven a treas- 
ure. The cushion, which is 14 by 20 
inches, is stuffed with 
cotton wool. The 
cover, of green denim, 
is made with an out- 
side pocket, 10 inches 
deep, firmly stitched 
into the case at the 
bottom and ends. The handles are 
stitched straps of the denim, one extend- 
ing from the top of the pocket, and the 
other from the top of the pillow. Books, 
magazines, writing or sketching mate- 
rials, and even flat lunch boxes may be 
carried in the pocket. M. F. S. 


@ When olive oil is used for rubbing 
a baby, keep it in a tooth wash or hair 
tonic bottle, the kind with a shaker top. 
You can apply the oil in just the right 
place and the right quantity without 
waste. By placing the small bottle in 
baby’s pitcher or tub of hot water. 
the olive oil can be heated to just the 
proper temperature. When the shaker 
is closed, it is safe to put the bottle in 
baby’s basket. Alcohol can be kept and 
used in the same way. M. H. M. 


© After considerable trouble cleaning 

the brush in my carpet sweeper I went to 

a harness shop and bought a comb, such 

as is used in combing a horse’s mane and 

tail. The comb is strong, inexpensive 

y cleans the brush very satisfactorily. 
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Six little Scotties 


Scottie, the W ire~Haired 


By Grace Aspinwall 


COTTIE is decidedly a dog of great 
character. He comes of a splendid, 
sterling race, bred for thousands of 

years in the rugged Highlands of Scot- 
land, and his long line of ancestors has 
contributed to him a courage and intelli- 
gence that is equaled only by his loyalty 
and affection. Never was a 
gamer dog born. He will 
attack and kill game twice 
his size and is a_ great 
hunter. In his native High- 
lands he is trained to hunt 
foxes, woodchucks, rabbits, 
squirrels and rats, and as a 
mouser he can beat pussy to 
a “frazzle.” Scotties are 
famous as ratters, even as 
young puppies attacking and 
killing large rats. In the 


There s no waste about him anywhere 


Wide awake every moment 


old hunting days of Scotland Scotch 
terriers were always included in the pack 
of hounds, for they are gamer fighters 
than hounds. 

This little dog is just as Nature in- 
tended him to be, and is a perfect ex- 
ample of her economical plans in build- 
ing a dog for a purpose. 
There is no waste about him 
anywhere. He was created 
for service and endurance. 
His rugged little body is 
stoutly built with tremen- 
dous bone and _ substance; 
he is packed closely to- 
gether, with a broad chest 
and plenty of back rib. His 
haunches are extraordinarily 
powerful, his short legs 
muscular and strong, and 
his back as straight as a line. His head 
is so powerful as to seem out of all pro- 
portion to his body, but this is one of 
his strong points, for his head must 
needs be large to hold the powerful teeth 
which are larger even than a collie’s, al- 
though the little fellow weighs but seven- 
teen or eighteen pounds. 

Scottie’s coat is remarkable. It is 
thick and long and very coarse and wiry, 
and was planned by Nature to shed the 
rain and snow and keep out the bitter 
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All life and alertness 


Highland cold. The truth is, Scottie has 
two coats, the outer one of wire hair 
being an inch and one-half long, very 
thick and dense and hard, with a soft 
under coat as fine and silky as a cat's. 
He sheds his wire-haired coat in summer 
and retains only his under coat. 

The color of his coat varies. It may 
be black or dark gray, brindle, yellow or 
white; sometimes it is a mixture of all 
these colors. One never sees the white 
ones out of Scotland, and they are to be 
found chiefly in the West Highlands. 

Standing up in front of his droll, 
wise, brown eyes are two little clumps of 
hair to keep the driving sleet and snow 
from his eyes, and his chops and ears 
are also protected with similar hedges of 
hair. 

Scottie’s disposition is the most beau- 
tiful thing about him next to his char- 
acter. He gives his master the most un- 
wavering devotion, and time and distance 
never make him forget. He is the most 
delightful companion. He never tires. 
Those little, short, stocky legs seem never 
to know fatigue, and he is all life and 
alertness ; wide-awake every moment and 
instantly obedient. 

He is particularly adapted for a chil- 
dren’s dog, for he never snaps nor bites, 
never growls at them, has no mean ways 
at all, and is a faithful companion, en- 
tering gayly into children’s romps and 
games. He is singularly neat and easily 
trained. He washes his coat with his 
tongue before going to sleep at night 
just as a cat does, and pays especial at- 
tention to the neatness of his paws. 

Although he is one of the most desir- 
able of dogs and a creature of most inter- 
esting points and characteristics, he was 
utterly unknown to the bench, even in his 
own native Scotland, until 1879, when 
for the first time he was exhibited at the 


dog show at Dundee. He had, pre- 
vious to this, been bred with the 
greatest care by hunters and game- 
keepers and was beloved by them, 
but he was regarded outside of the 
gamekeepers’ realm as a dog that 
was not exactly a dog. 

In 1885 the first Scottie was bred 

in this country by Mr John Naylor, 
and in that year he exhibited two 
that he brought from Scotland. 
They created a great sensation at the 
time. Now there are three famous 
women breeders in the field: Mrs 
}razier of New York, Miss Margaret 
3righam of Grafton, Mass, and Miss 
Fanny Brooks of Hyde Park. There 
is also a Scottish Terrier Club of 
America, of which Miss Brigham is sec- 
retary. 

There is a great and sudden call for 
the Scottie. He has won his way into peo- 
ple’s hearts. He is small enough for a 
house dog, vet is a “real dog,” as men say. 


“Not at home” to pussy 
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Food for Reflection 


can have of inspiration to let such an 


Danger! 
By Anna Louise Barney 


In the article “* How to be Happy To- 
day,” in the May number, | notice that 
you warn delicate and stout people 
against Exercise No 3. Will you not also 
say something to those who have weak 
backs? Experience, as well as making a 
wise woman, often makes a sorrowful 
one. From childhood I have suffered 
with a weak back, though the doctors 
assured us there was no curvature. 
Some well-meaning friend suggested [x- 
ercise No 3, and I tried it faithfully. 
My back, however, continued to ache, 
and at last I went to a good gymnasium. 
The teacher was horrified when | told 
her what I had been doing. Instead of 
that exercise she suggested standing 
erect, tips of the fingers touching the 
shoulders, with the arms at perfect right 
angles to the body (do not let them 
droop), then, holding the head. back, with 
eyes directly in front, bending forward 
from the waist, being careful to keep the 
back straight. 

An osteopathic physician has since 
confirmed my teacher’s condemnation of 
Exercise No 3; and the number of dol- 
lars I have spent trying to undo the 
harm it did me makes me wish to warn 
other women who may suffer from weak 
backs. 


A Vision 

Mr Epiror—I have been much inter- 
ested in the discussions over morning 
prayers and the blessing at the table. 
[ think perhaps there is nothing that can 
so impress itself for righteousness as the 
stopping for a few minutes in the morn- 
ing and acknowledging there is some- 
thing higher and better for which we are 
living than the mad rush for knowledge 
or money. 

The time for meditation in these days 
seems to be much shorter than when we 
did not have so many helps in our do- 
mestic life, and that short few moments 
can be made the keynote of the day’s 
endeavors. 

It seems a pity when we need all we 


opportunity go. We need a “ vision” 
to make life worth while, and why should 
we neglect this chance of obtaining it? 
let us hold on to all that incites us to 
higher things and take heed how we let 
go of the customs which had a part in 
making our fathers and mothers the peo- 
ple they were. M. H.G, 


A Wicked Waste 


Mr Eprror—I want to say a_ word 
about the waste of the raw foodstuffs 
in the garden and field in my own state 
of Florida. Here at Sanford, which is 
one of the largest trucking regions in 
the world, there are tons of food thrown 
away. But it happens that two of the 
principal crops which give rise to this 
over-production of culls or waste are 
celery and lettuce, which are not canned, 
so that the old expression of “ we eat 
what we can and we can what we can't” 
does not apply to them. And such crop 
scraps cannot be well used for fertilizer, 
while the horses and cattle of the grow- 
ers have all they want, and yet it wastes. 

Only an immense chicken farm or 
something of that type which could eat 
it would save us from the heaps of de- 
caying vegetables which it is the custom 
to throw out under heaven’s disapprov- 
ing eye. I don't mean that religiously, | 
am afraid, but scornfully and practically, 
because, | would add “ and mine.” 

The truckers are too busy and too 
prosperous to haul this refuse away, and 
we no longer have pigs roaming philan- 
thropically about to save our lives from 
such literal rot, and the buzzards as yet 
have not been sufficiently impressed with 
the recent vegetarian movement to help 
in the matter. 

But, leaving aside celery and lettuce, 
there is cauliflower, and there are other 
fragrant (?) elements and culls to con- 
sider. There are eggplants, okra, pep- 
pers and tomatoes galore and no cannery 
in the region, as yet. But even this will 
not touch the fruit question. When 
there is not a freeze there are always 
“drops” to be had for little, and when 
there is a freeze, as the past winter, there 
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are acres of frosted, unshippable fruit 
(perfectly wholesome for cooking) 
which might be made into marmalade, 
but which rots where the fruit falls. 

It is so in California and other fruit 
states. Isn’t it a shame that this should 
be possible? Of course, individually con- 
sidered, people can’t do what ought to 
be done because of either the scarcity 
or high price of labor, but it is someone’s 
opportunity in many ways. 

Do stir things and people up, for 
America is so rich and so wasteful, so 
illogically complaining about things of 
this kind. Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 


Teachers Salaries 


Mr Eprror—The “* Teacher and Hod 
Carrier ” controversy has quite surprised 
me, in the assertion that “ teachers are 
employed for the whole year, including 
all holidays and vacations.” That state- 
ment does not hold good in Indiana, and 
I fear in many other states. I am well 
informed in such matters, as I have been 
connected with schools for many years, 
and with one exception never received 
a full twelve months’ salary. In some 
cities, perhaps, teachers’ salaries are so 
arranged that a twelve months’ pay is 
so divided that it reaches over all holi- 
days and vacations. 

Let us hear from other states, as to 
teachers’ salaries and length of time em- 
ployed. M. A. A. 


Mr Eprror—Henry J. Connell’s as- 
sertion that the school teacher is paid 
for the whole year, including all the 
holidays and vacations, is not true in 
regard to Pittsburg, Pa. Teachers here 
are paid only for days actually taught. 
Last salary on last schoolday in June; 
then no other until October 1. 

Mrs P. Black. 


Walter, aged nine, is deeply interested 
in the capture and preservation of beau- 
tiful insects. He came home the other 
day announcing a great discovery. 

“ T saw a book in a shop window that 
would be a help to me. Can't I get it?” 

* What is it?” 

“ Advice to Young Moth-ers.” M. J. 


A woman never does her best work 
except it be in an atmosphere of appre- 
ciation, Edward Howard Griggs. 
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A Novel Recipe 


My small daughter has a custom of 
saying a short grace of her own, impro- 
vising whenever her father is absent 
from a meal. One evening, after having 
spent the day with a little friend who 
has a similar custom, she enthusiastically 
exclaimed at dinner: * Oh, Mother, Mar- 
garet said such a cute little prayer today! 
I am going to ask her for her recipe.” 
F. D. H. 


Landlady (to lodger )—Are you in the 
bath, sir? 

Voice (between splashes )—Yes. What 
d’you want? 

Landlady—I forgot to tell vou I had it 
fresh painted inside last night, sir, and 
it won't be dry for two or three days! 


A parent who evidently disapproved 
of corporal punishment wrote the 
teacher : 

“Dear Miss: Don’t hit our Johnnie. 
We never do it at home except in self- 
defense.” 


Physician—Have you any aches or 
pains this morning? 

Patient—Yes, Doctor; it hurts me to 
breathe; in fact, the only trouble now 
seems to be with my breath. 

Physician—All right. I'll give you 
something that will soon stop that. 
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Drawn by Jay Hambidge 


ot at all,” said she, with distinct hauteur.--Page 146 
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